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ARTICLE 1. 


ON HALLUCINATIONS.* 


[We have received a copy of this work from the author, 
and have read it with much interest. We cannot, how- 
ever, give our opinion upon its merits more satisfactorily 
than by copying entire the review, by Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, in the Psychological Journal for April, 1853. 


The work has already been translated and published in 


this country.—Ed.] 


We did not open this voluminous treatise of Monsieur 
dé Boismont without being fully prepared for much learn- 
ing and research ; not, however, without a certain degree 
of wonder, that even an able physician could find in these 
illusions of the sense or senses, which have usually been 
deemed concomitants or even mere symptoms of deeper 
maladies, matter enough for more than 700 pagés! and 
not without a fear, also, that we must inevitably be cross- 
ed by cases and records which to us, or by us have been 
already ten times repeated. 


* “Des Hallucinations; on, Histoire Raisonnee des Apparitions, des Visions, 
des Songes, de I’ Extase du Magvetisme etdu Somnambulisme.” Par A. Brierre 
de Boismont, Docteur en Medecine de ia Faculte de Paris, &e. Seconde Edi- 
tion. Paris, 1852. 
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Every one must confess the deep importance of the 
subject. There is none more so, as it intimately concerns 
the mysteries of the immortal spirit, and the health of the 
body, as well as the earthly happiness of mankind. 

Now, however varied, and however evident and con- 
clusive the exciting causes of hallucinations may be, the 
great question of the proximate cause of illusion, and of 
the various forms of insanity, is still subjudice. And we 
fear that, after the most protracted discussion between 
the spiritualist and the materialist, or the pathological 
psychologist and the metaphysician, the subject would 
still be left in statu quo. 

The perusal of the second page forewarns us of the 
psychological creed of the author; and the student must 
be prepared to study the book with some caution, regard- 
ing the portion of abstract metaphysics, in reference to 
the manifestations of mind. The pure spiritualist cannot 
for a moment assert his creed without at once admitting 
the existence of disorder in that immortal essence of our 
being, which is the pure emanation of the Deity pervad- 
ing all things. The abstract materialist, on the contrary, 
is engaged in an incessant search for evidence of some 
morbid condition or change in that organ, which is the 
habitat of the immortal spirit during its earthly existence. 
Although these are the extremes of psychological theo- 
ries, they are not, however, equidistant from the truth. 

We know that the Spirit of the Creator may, and does, 
pervade every atom of his beautiful and wondrous crea- 
tion: but to make us sensible even of this sublime truth, 
to qualify us for perceiving, combining, and comparing 
our perceptions and our consequent thoughts, we possess 
a brain through which these processes must inevitably 
pass; we may hence assume that the phreno-psycholo- 
gist is nearest the truth. His error often lies in the reluc- 
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tance to acknowledge that of which he has not evidence, 
as if scores of transient morbid actions, and even of mi- 
nute changes, were not constantly going on in the body, 
of which, probably, the most accomplished histologist 
will never be able to demonstrate the proof. 


The circulation of the blood quickens by a thought or 
emotion, may be restored as soon as the thought has pass- 
ed from the mind, and so may also thrills, rigors, flushes, 
and other evidences of emotion. We do not hear pause 
to discuss the relative importance of nerve and blood in 
the causation of these phenomena; we have already 
fully commented on this point. No one will doubt that 
a certain degree of transient hallucination may take place 
in a state of bodily health and mental sanity—so transient 
as not to merit the term disorder—yet we cannot deny 
that every symptom which is abnormal or unnatural, may, 
nay must, often be the precursors of disorder. The very 
derivation of the terms hallucination and illusion imply 
this—that the one signifies a blundering or mistaking, the 
other the mockery of a false appearance. 


We take, therefore, with some reservation this early 
passage in Dr. de Boismont’s preface, which we suppose 
to be the creed or theme of his dissertation. 


“The first design of this book is clearly established. We wish to 
protest against the hypothesis that hallucination is a constant symptom 
of derangement—in certain cases it may be a phenomenon purely phy- 
siological.” 

Now, we have ever taken the science of physiology as 
the laws of the animal economy. To see without an eye 
—to neutralize, as it were, the functions of the senses, 
must be to abrogate such laws, and this, being therefore 
abnormal, it can scarcely be considered as within the 
pale of physiology. 
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The subject of the book being therefore confessedly 
false perceptions, our own position will be at once evident. 


The proposition, however, that hallucination is not ne- 
cessarily a symptom of real insanity is quite another ques- 
tion, requiring, indeed, a very patient and serious dis- 
cussion. We therefore leap over the preface and intro- 
duction, that we may devote all our comments to a run- 
ning analysis of this learned work. 


If there be any point in our science more vague and 
more conducive to misapprehension, it is definition: of 
this the discrepancies which Mons. de Boismont displays 
in his quotations from Aristotle to our own time are a 
proof. Yet, although these definitions, even from Arnold 
to Esquirol, so differ among themselves, we can by analy- 
sis trace, even in this difference, the same trains of thought 
which led to the conclusion—the mere terms often con- 
stituting the difference. ‘To attempt fully to analyze and 
collate these discrepancies would argue, we fear, a sort 
of folie raisonnante in our own persons, especially if we 
endeavour to bring them together—to show why some 
deem hallucination merely spiritual, others as ‘“Jesions 
des organes des sens:’’ to try to convince of their errors, 
others who jumble and associate with hallucination opti- 
cal and atmospheric spectra which have no reference 
whatever to the state of the brain or mind, being mecha- 
nical or substantial; to decide, in short, which is right: 
whether Esquirol, who affirms hallucination to be essen- 
tially idiopathic, or Calmeil, who believes it to be con- 
stantly symptomatic. Why, we should, after all this, as- 
suredly become apt illustrations of the subject we are 
discussing. 


We believe that the clearest definition of phantasma 
would be “illusive conception the creation of phantoms 
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from former impressions, and illusive perception the con- 
version of natural objects into phantoms.” We quote 
from Mr. Dendy’s “ Philosophy of Mystery” rather to 
explain what Mons Boismont has rather vaguely transla- 
ted into “souvenir passé, and souvenir presént.” The 
whole tenour of that work, regarding our present subject, 
we may add, closely coincides with our author's later de- 
finition—* L’hallucination, la perception des signes sen- 
siblés de Pidée: et Pillusion appreciation faussé de sen- 
sations réelles” 

Believing, then, that the spring of ideas is the memory 
of impression, we of course do not coincide with the 
doctrine of theit innate essence. With this reservation, 
we recommend our author’s table of classification (page 
28) to the careful perusal of the psychologist. It is, of 
course, the basis of his treatise. 

The anxiety of M. de Boismont is to establish the phy- 
siological nature of certain hallucinations: the paramount 
proposition in the book, therefore, is the compatibility of 
illusions of the mind and senses with sanity, or judge- 
ment (“la raison.”) We see at once what the author 
means by the proposition ; and he may, of course, be right ; 
but the notion is one of much greater delicacy and dif_i- 
culty than primd facie may be evident; and we dare to 
say it will be widely objected to, if not controverted. 

No one will hesitate, in dimine, to concede, that hallu- 
cination may suddenly or gradually display itself in minds 
of the greatest energy and intellectual superiority ; in- 
deed, it is these choice spirits, especially when extreme 
energy or excess of work has overstrained the mental or- 
gan, that phantasy is more likely to invade, than beings 
of a lower intellectual capacity. It is clear, then, that 
hallucination is not essentially a symptom of confirmed 
or general insanity, as the term is conventionally under- 


stood. 
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But to argue that the mind, or rather its organ the brain, 
is at that moment in a perfectly sane or physiological 
condition—i. ¢., during the paroxysm, is quite another 
thing. Hallucination must often at that time come under 
the definition of monomania: to strain somewhat John 
Hunter's physical axiom, psychologically, a mind cannot 
be sane and insane at the same moment, however, we 
may be disposed to coincide with our late worthy friend, 
Dr. Wigan, on his ingenious principle of duality. 


This illusion may be transient, it may be momentary, 
depending, indeed, on the state of the current of the 
blood; but we fear we are anticipating, as we pen these 
lines, before we have commenced our author’s first chap- 
ter, in which, ere he cites the facts, and anecdotes recor- 
ded by psychological writers, he first alludes to the dis- 
tinctions and analogies of reason and insanity, between 
which, as indeed we have often before stated, there may 
be but a hair line of demarcation. 


In reading further we feel more disposed to press the 
dissociation of spectral illusion from ocular spectra, illu- 
sions of the mind from those of the eye; this established, 
it might indeed render the physiological and pathological 
division almost needless. All must believe, with New- 
ton, that we can create phantoms on optical principles ; 
or, that there are illusions of the senses, mysteries in art 
and nature, which we cannot fully explain; these, of 
course, are not pathological hallucinations, but come ra- 
ther under the head of natural magic than hallucination. 


The state of healthy reverte—i. ¢., the concentrated 
working of intellectual thought, is, of course, physiologi- 
cal; but the author has been confused with the allusions 
of deuteroscopia, or second sight. ‘The records of Mar- 
tin the historian of the Hebrides, of Walter Scott, and 
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others, prove at once the morbid state of mind of the a 
seers; and this is the description of Collins, in his Ode al 
on Highland Superstition. Oe 
“They whose sight such dreary dreams engross, Bi : 
With their own vision oft astonished droop, P 
When, o'er the wat’ry strath or qnaggy moss, 24 
They see the gliding ghosts embodied troop. $ 
They know what spirit brews the stormtul day, 4 


And heartless oft , like moody madness, stare 
To see the phantom train their secret work prepare.” 


Closely allied to deuteroscopia is the fine frenzy of the — 
poet, on which so often comes in the end despondency at | 
and madness. Indeed our author is on or close to the 4 ! “fi " 
pathological line when he pens this sentence. Of a truth, \ ie i 
its labyrinth is perilous to those who possess not an eye ki b's j 
sure enough, or a foot sufficiently firm, to keep them in 
the right track ! 


Some poets and philosophers of course prove this ab- 
straction a leading star. ‘ For St. Jean Chrysostom, for 
Descartes, Malebranche, Dante, Milton, Spinosa (Shak- 
speare, who soared immeasurably beyond all in the wether 
of imagination, is omitted!) reverie is force, power, health, #4 
and often indeed longevity. ‘To them solitude is a bless- : 
ing.” On this principle we quote the following remarks ot 
Meister from our author’s book. If he adopt the term ‘ 
reverie, we agree ; if that of illusion, we differ. ; } 


“ T am persuaded that devotees, lovers, prophets, i//wnines, Sweden- 
borgians, are indebted to illusions for all the wonders of their presenti- ‘ S 
ments, their visions, their prophecies, their intercourse with celestial i 
beings, their excursions te heaven and hell,—in a word, all the extrava- 


gancies, all the superstition of their infectious reveries. But 1 will also . 
fearlessly aflirm that, under just such a state men of geuvius have con- OW 
ceived the most original beauties of their compositions, that the geome- i 
trician has solved the problem whieh has long puzzled his brain, the met- : 3 
aphysiciau hit on the most ingenious of his theories, the poct on the line ‘ i x 
that had long escaped him, the musician the most brilliant and expressive a 
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of his movements, the statesman developed the decisive remedy which 
all his previous calculations, aided by the light of experience, had failed 
to do, the general attained that comprehensive coup d'ail that decided 
the fate of battle and ensured him the victory.” 


The influenceof climate and locality cannot be doubted. 
M. de Boismont writes—* Those who have lived in east- 
ern climates, or who have written on their beauty, allas- 
sert their powerful influence in exalting the imagination 
of their inhabitants.” The author proceeds to detail the 
contrasted habits and diet of the orientals and the western 
people, concluding with ts sentence—* It is to this 
power of their imagination that we owe the wondrous ori- 
ental tales ; it is that which peoples the interior of the 
globe with genii, magicians, and enchanted palaces.” &c. 
&c. We might go on to argue on the proximate cause or 
cerebral condition which divide the physiology from the 
pathology ofthis question; but that would smack of repeti- 
tion, and we contentourselves by merely offering the bret 
psychical explanation, that in the one case the judgment 
waits upon the train of thought; in the other, imagination 
steals the thought, and converts the workings of reason 
into a mere flight of fancy. 

The truth is, the mind may be generally rational during 
hallucination. M. de. Boismont alludes to artists, who 
at one sitting have so deeply impressed the brain with 
form and expression, that they could at will call up the 
éidolon of the sitter. And, among other analogous sto- 
ries, he has recorded the tollowing anecdote: “Hya- 
cinthe Langlois, a distinguished artist of Rouen, an inti- 
mate friend of Talma, told us that the great actor con- 
fessed to him, that when he was on the stage, he pos- 
sessed the voluntary power to unrobe (disparaitre les 
vetements de) his elegant and numerous auditory, and to 
substitute for these living beings a set of skeletons.”— 
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Something of this kind often affected Mrs. Siddons after 
playing Lady Macbeth. The one was voluntary, how- 
ever, the other involuntary; yet we may fain ask whether 
the proximate cause, the condition of the brain, was not 
probably the same in both. The bloody head of Count 
D’Olivarez, the great cat case related by Wigan, the 
story of the illustrious patient of the Demonology, the 
cases of Madame A. by Brewster, of Nicolai, of Berlin, 
and others, of which we are almost tired of thinking, 
must come under the same category. The physical dif- 
ference may be, that some retain, while others want the 
comparing faculty. That the influence of position and 
the circulation of the blood must often form a most prom- 
inent point in discussion, is atonce displayed by the case 
which M. de Boismont quotes from Dendy’s * Philosophy 
of Mystery” (which contains, however, still more promi- 
nent cases) :— A gentleman of high attainments was 
constantly haunted by a spectre when he retired to rest, 
which seemed to attempt his life. When he raised him- 
self in bed, the phantom vanished, but reappeared as he re- 
sumed the recumbent position I” 

In the second subsection, page 59, many very interest- 
ing cases are recorded; butare these cases, uninfluenced 
by judgment, (non rectitées par l’entendement) to be con- 
sidered as “compatibles avec la raison?” ‘There must 
be derangement of intellect here. The well known case 
of the late Lord Londonderry is recorded. It is clear all 
this was pathological. His lordship (whom, with a touch 
of amor patriwe, M. de Boismont calls “le plus acharné 
persécuteur de Napoleon dans son malheur’’) was labour- 
ing under “un tour melancholique aux pensées” when 
the first illusion of the radiant boy came before him in the 
very chamber of the old castle in Erin; and the second 
apparition, in the House of Commons, there is no difficulty 

von. x. No. 3.—s. 
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in explaining by anxiety and cerebral congestion. The 
stories of the Baron Geramb at Cadiz, and the haunted 
house of Athenodorus at Athens, which are quoted from 
the “ Philosophy of Mystery,” as well as all other speci- 
mens of the Poltergeist especially, cannot be termed illu- 
sions any more than the tricks at Woodstock, the Cock- 
lane and Stockwell ghosts, and a host of others; they 
are mere ghost stories. The two interesting anecdotes 
quoted from the able works of Mr. Dendy and Dr. Wigan, 
in which a vision appeared synchronously to more than one, 
call forth the following remarks: Does not the concluding 
word divination at once beg the question, and draw the 
learned author away from the truth of this deep and difhi- 
cult question ? 


“ These illusions may be to a certain point explained by the sympa 
thetic ties (liens) between the members of attached families, and by the 
psychological resemblance that has often struck us, especially between 
husband and wife, so that the thoughts seem to pass from one to the 
other without any actual communication, but by a species of divination.” 


Now is this aught else than coincidence ? 

The hallucination of a sense, when its organ has to- 
tally lost its faculty, is, prima facie, almost a mystery ; 
the electro-biologist pretends to conter it at his will. 
One of the most curious cases is quoted from Calmeil, of 
the deaf ecclesiastic. They are, however, merely in- 
stances of excited memory, analogous indeed to the 
ghost of theamputated limb. After long dwelling on one 
point, how often is the eidolon raised up, subjectively or 
objectively. Hallucinations of the smell and taste are 
generally combined with illusions of the other senses. 

In his résumé, p. 117, Mons. Boismont hazards this 
opinion,—“general hallucination may be a powerful ar- 
gument in favor of Berkleisme, ifa pathological state could 
prove a physiological principle.” Much virtue in this ¢/ 
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The definition, by Esquirol, of hallucination and illu- 
sion, described in page 119, is but, in other words, illu- 
sive perception and illusive conception, to which we have 
before often alluded. 

We almost regret that M. de Boismont should have in- 
troduced the Brocken, and Morgana, as they merely tend 
io swell the volume, and, indeed, are destroying its per- 
spicuity and concentration. They belong to Brewster, 
and not to Boismont. On the subject of epidemic or con- 
tagious hallucination, our author offers very just remarks. 
“ Independently of the reasons we have given, especially 
those of ignorance, fear, superstition, and disease, we 
must not forget the influence of example. One exclama- 
tion (cri) will affright a multitude of people. He who 
believed himself the subject of supernatural visitation, 
might easily convince those who could not see more 
clearly than himself’ The Spectre Hound, or Manthe 
Dog, of Man, is one of the most interesting anecdotes il- 
lustrative of this point. 

It is of great importance that we should not disregard 
slight illusions ; as Mons. de Boismont observes, “ the 
visionary may at first be conscious that they are false per- 
ceptions ; but, the malady increasing, he at length be- 
lieves them real.” The case of the Blanchisseuse, p. 
130, is an apt illustration. Protracted illusion, indeed, 
often induces melancholy and its train of evils. Hallu- 
cination is often productive of very important consequen- 
ces, proving what great events may spring from little 
things. The vision of a lover, in a state of abstract re- 
verie, may leave so deep an impression, that it may irre- 
sistibly impel him at once to the confirmation of his pas- 
sion: and Mons. de Boismont relates, p. 133, a very in- 
teresting case of a gentleman who was constantly attack- 
ing his friends and his wife, from a powerful conviction 
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that they were all demons by which he was beset. All 
the cases of this kind which we have known or read of, 
are explained on the principles of concentrated impres- 
sion, or of impetus, or inducement. 

Regarding the combination of hallucination with mo- 
nomania, the calculation of Esquirol was about 80 per 
cent; that of Mons. Baudry, in the Bicetre, about 70 per 
cent; that of Aubanel about 50. Mons. de Boismont 
thinks Esquirol exceeds the number, but we believe so 
great a majority of these monomaniacal illusions to be 
objective, whether we term it eidolon or idea, that we are 
convinced Esquirol is right. The tables in p. 141, on 
this point are curious ; the most frequent illusions are ly- 
pomania, nostalgia, demonomania, and erotomania. 

On the principle to which we have alluded, we believe, 
with the author, that hallucination, when pathological, 
affects in preference the monomanical form ; it may be, 
in fact, slight monomania, but we do not think the most 
common illusion to be that of the organ of hearing—rather 
that of sight. 

That melancholy (stupidite) is a frequent source of hal- 
lucination, must be expected; and Mons. de Boismont 
affirms, that “in almost every example the conduct and 
eccentricities of the patients were evidently springing 
from hallucination.” 

In the hallucination associated with general insanity, 
vision is certainly the sense most subject to the mockery. 
The author says that in this form the combination of hal- 
lucination and illusion is most common, and they are con- 
stantly changing from one to the other. They do not 
seem, however, always to terminate with the mania. 
They are sometimes the very source itself of the de- 
rangement, at others merely one symptom of it. 

One of the most interesting cases in the book is that of 
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Mdlle. O. (page 175), a lady of great judgment, who of- 
ten, in the midst of the most incoherent chattering, wrote 
letters full of sensible remarks, and without a word by 
which her illusion might be discovered. In a state of 
imbecility (demence), hallucination is also frequent. In 
complete idiocy, of course, there can be none. In the 
imbecile paralytic, illusions of the sight and sound are 
often combined, and these are often more protracted as 
the disease is more chronic and permanent. Among the 
cases of delirium tremens, in Charenton, the proportion 
of men being four times tha of women, hallucination was 
very frequent, and seemed to indicate or discover the 
former habits of the patient. 

Mons. de Boismont has not often found hallucination in 
cases of catalepsy, epilepsy, &c.; insensibility is so con- 
stantly present, that the mind is atabula rasa. Previous 
to the attack, however, they are frequent, and the illusion 
assumes the form usually of cheromania, like Benvenuto 
Cellini, which is so wellknown. “TI have among my pa- 
tients,” writes Mons. de Boismont, “a gentleman, who 
just previous to losing his consciousness had the most 
beautiful landscapes passing before his eyes.” 

When demonomania is the form it so marks the expres- 
sion and contortions of epileptics, during the fit, that these 
seem, according to Esquirol, to be not only the result of 
but characterized by, the horrid fantasy. 

In the solitary form of chorea, hallucination is seldom 
seen: with hypochondriasis, and hysteria, it is more fre- 
quent, probably arising from the extreme depression and 
consequent blood congestion. 


‘*Madame C. at the approach of her hysterical attacks became timid 
and frightened ; sometimes to so great a degree as to ery out for help. 
This extreme terror is caused by the most horrible figures, which make 
grimaces and threaten to beat her.” 
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This hysterical hallucination will often be epidemic or 
imitative—witness the convulsionaries—the story of the 
nuns, &c., &c. On this point we would refer to the anec- 
dotes related by the author, and the chapter on Imitative 
Monomania in the *“ Philosophy of Mystery.” 

Mons. de Boismont very justly observes, “ nightmare 
presents many analogies with insanity ; itis not therefore 
_ surprising that it is complicated with hallucination.” We 
coincide with this, having long considered the dream it- 
self to be a transient derangement. The spectres of in- 
cubus are probably always distressing—the * black dog” 
of childhood is always proverbial. The phantasy usually 
disappears on awaking from the incubus, ‘ but sometimes 
it continues during waking moments, and is believed to 
be reality.” This state must not, however, be associ- 
ated, as the author is inclined to do, with reverie. Itis 
clear that it is this concentration of reverie and not incu- 
bus or dream to which Voltaire thus alludes, p. 232. 


* Voltaire thought one day that he had dreamed the first canto of the 
Henriade. ‘I said in my dream what I could scarcely have said when 
awake. I had then deep reflections in spite of myself, and without the 
least effort. Will or liberty [ had not, and yet I associated my ideas 
with sagacity and genius.’”’ 


So also we may consider Sir Walter Scott’s allusion 
when he was puzzled on a subject, “Ah, we shall have 
it in the morning ;” and the cases of Condorcet, Macken- 
zie, &c., and that also of Sir Isaac Newton, who was ever 
in a state of reverie, or, as he said, always “thinking un- 


to it.” All this is reflective energy, and must wait on the 


concentrated judgement. 

But we come now to those phenomena which, although 
their manifestations may be physiological, are ever mar- 
ked by pathological effects. It is true that, during ecstacy, 
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magnetism, somnambulism, extraordinary mental pheno- 
mena and laborious works are witnessed; yet they are 
constantly attended by morbid siguns—and even as Mon- 
sieur de Boismont allows—‘“a state painful to the body.” 

In addition to the stories of Swedenborg, Boehm, San- 
ta Teresa, &c., &c., that of Maria de Moerl, p. 279, is very 
long and very interesting. Bat it is very true, as M. de 
Boismont aflirms, that “the misfortune of magnetism and 
somnambulism is, that they have been displayed by char- 
latans and impostors, who have, as it were, ousted the 
scientific psychologist. ‘Their exaggerations have been 
fatally detrimental to an analysis of the phenomena.” 
And we may venture to add, that if the sceptics, as well 
as the proselytes, would back out of the field, the psy- 
chologist would then be induced to render the true erpla- 
nation as clear as noon day. 

We believe our author rejects, with us, the notion of 
prophecy (prevision) being ought but casualty; and we 
think Ferriar, Hibbert, and others agree with Abercrom- 
bie, that these hallucinations are often but the memory of 
a forgotten dream. 

Somnambulism is thus well defined :—*'The mind, as 
it is ina dream, is concentrated on its own peculiar im- 
pressions, which it takes for so many real external sen- 
sations; but the organs, being more obedient to the power 
of the will, the individual acts and speaks under the in- 
fluence of false conceptions.” We would refer, on this 
point, to the argument, especially that advanced by 
Abercrombie. 

Lorry has related very interesting cases, analogous to 
the hallucination of Tasso. The account of Madame 
Plautan’s operation, during a state of magnetic ecstasy, 
is fully recorded, p. 316, with the examination of her 
body. Many of these stories are very curious, yet easily 
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explicable, but others, forexample the 108th case, are so 
shallow as to be worthless; yet we read some long argu- 
ments of our author in illustration of them. The pas- 
sage nearest to our own views ts this :—“ The phenomena 
of clairvoyance, prevision, and second sight, depend on 
a sudden illumination of the cerebral organ, which lights 
ap sensations hitherto in obscurity.” This is figurative, 
but the meaning is correct. The 13th chapter is replete 
with proofs of the influence of the blood in the causation 
of hallucination. The case quoted from W. Hibbert, p. 
329, is a good illustration, and a host of others are now 
passing through our mind. In fevers, often, the first 
symptom is illusion. With all these facts we must still 
i confess, with our author, that ‘it is probable that the pro- 
duction of hallucination is here owing to a morbid action 
of the nervous system and the circulation in the brain, 
but the mode of action is beyond our recognition.” 

In discussing the etiology of hallucination, M. de Bois- 
mont refers to the two elements of which an idea is com- 
posed. We hope we are correct in our interpretation, 
but psychological terms are unhappily so often convertible, 
that we almost fear to comment on them. We have be- 
lieved that the definition of an idea was memory of im- 
pression on @ sense, a spectre being an intense idea. ‘This 
is, probably, the “signe sensible” of our author—the 
“ partie somatique,”’—his second element being the “ par- 
tie psychique,” or the “conception pure,” which may 
mean mere thought or clear conception ; but if this imply 
the notion of innate idea, of course we differ. 

M. de Boismont here again objects to the notion of Fer- t 
; riar and Hibbert, as to hallucination being essentially a 
: symptom of insanity. That some people have visions 
there is no doubt; but we believe this phantasy, when in 
excess, ends in disorder—* maladie mentale;” perhaps, 
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therefore, it is often a question of degree rather than of 

kind. 

M. de Boismont naturally divides the causes of hallu- 
cination into moral and physical. f 

No doubt example—suasion—imitation—may seem to a 
constitute the epidemic rationale; but this prevalence |, 

may sometimes depend on physical causes, such as the ' a 
influence of atmosphere, &c. Now, we have yet to be 
convinced of our error in supposing that the state of the 
brain, the proximate cause, is not in all cases changed. : a 

In prevention, moral influence is often most powerful— oe 
education—early impression, as well as moral suasion,— aa 

nay, even the shafts of ridicule, may often check a 
spreading monomania. 
Solitary confinement, especially in gloom or darkness, a 

must be followed by phantasy, as the mind is completely er 
thrown back and concentrated on itself. Anecdotes il- ae 
lustrative of this might be cited; but they, as well as the e 3; 
anecdotes of Silvio Pellico—the stories in Scott, Byron, , ah 

&c. &c. are already well known. We have, p. 369, a very j 

; interesting allusion to the influence of surrounding events aan 
: in imparting character to illusions. In the two hospitals : 
of which our author was director, we might observe two 
grand classes—the old inmates, “ancienne societe,” were 
admitted before 1793, during the era of agitation and ter- 
t ror; their phantasy was demonomania. The second set 
did not arrive until the new order of things was estab- 
lished ; they were the subjects of cheromania. it 
Then come we to the influence of fanaticism, or false 
religion. 
“ The religion of the ancients, which peopled the whole universe with - 2 
divinities or genii (demons, &c.), led naturally to belief in the power . a 
and materiality of spirits. The influence which the doctrines of Plato ie * 
(probably borrowed from Zoroaster), imparted to the subject, was im- thd 
mense.” 
VOL. x. No. 3. c 
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“ This direct intervention of the evil spirit in human affairs, at once 
recognised and generally admitted, was the inevitable cause of all sorts 
of follies and extravagancies.”’ 


We might allude, in illustration, to the errors of Sir 
Matthew Hale, Sir Thomas Brown, the fate of Spinello, 
&c. &c., but we have neither space nor time. 

The diabolical epidemic of 1459 in Arras, and the re- 
ligious possession of Loudon, were the immediate effect 
of imitation. The influence of magic, however, seems to 
have begun to be of greater effect about 1484, after the 
issuing of the bull of Innocent VIII. 

At the end of the sixteenth century came out two arch 
visionaries, Dee and Napier. Of all these, our author 
gives us most circumstantial relations. 

The conversion of humans into brutes was believed by 
Ulysses, Herodotus, and even St. Augustin. From Wie- 
rius we have learned the demonomania of Besangon in 
1521, in which men professed to be “ loups-garoux,” and 
pleaded guilty to the killing and eating of young girls.— 
The stories of Miss Lee, and Sir George Villiers are cited, 
to which we allude, that we may quote a portion of our 
author’s conclusion in reference to these facts. It is cer- 
tain that a great number of apparitions take place with- 
out reference to any important or remarkable event, others 
“per hasard se sont realitées.” 

The cases of Colonel Gardner (Hibbert), and of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, are quoted as contracts of devout 
or celestial and demoniac influence. Gardner was con- 
verted, and Lord Herbert, believing he had divine au- 
thority, published his infidel book. 


The cases of Charles IX., and of Jervas Matcham, 
and of Beaufort, quoted from Dr. Winslow’s work, are 
re-excited impressions, or memory of crime; and the 
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well known story of Tasso’s familiar spirit, concludes the 
moral causes of hallucination. 

The physical causes of hallucination are divided into 
three sections. In the first, we have hereditary diathe- 
sis—sex and climate ; but climate should not be associ- 
ated with temperament. 

Hereditary tendency may probably depend on nervous 
or vascular influence. 

Regarding the sexes, of 136 patients in the author’s 
establishment, 63 were males, 73 females. Hallucina- 
tion may appear as early as the seventh year. The au- 
thor relates an interesting story of a girl of twelve years 
of age, who, in her ecstasy, had angelic visions. ‘See 
ye not,” she would say, “those angels in heaven? they 
are crowned with flowers ; they are coming this way to 
seek me.” During the paroxysm her pulse was scarcely 
perceptible; her skin was icy cold, and her countenance 
ashy pale. 

It is recorded, that among the Cevennes and the predi- 
cants of Sweden, children of even five years of age were 
discovered. 

Among temperaments, the bilious or melancholic will, : 
from its accumulations of dark blood, be most predis- i 
posed to hallucination ; and, we know, intense thought 
will favour this; as was probably the case with Socrates 
and Plato, and the host of poets and other abstract and 
deep thinkers. 

We think too much stress is laid on the influence of 
the arctic climate. True, the Laplander, the Ostiac, the 


4 Samoiede, are all subjects of illusion, but they are grossly oe 
: ignorant; they cannot reason on the grandeur and sub- a 
limity of the natural phenomena around them—reason 
é fails, and wild imagination takes its place—but the same i 
is observed among the dwellers in the Hartz, in Switzer- se 
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land, and in the gorges of the Himalaya and the Ghauts; 
warm as well as cold mountaineers are ecjually visionary 
and superstitious. Thus the Chaldean be:came a shrewd 
astrologer. 

So hallucinations take on a stamp from surrounding 
circumstances. Those “of the city are constantly dis- 
tinguished from those of the country by wery perceptible 
shades.” Of this, the Bar-gheist, the phoca, the Bodach- 
glas, the fetch, the wraith, may form apt illustrations, as 
well as the mirage, the calenture, the Schattenmau, 
&c., &e. 

In the Gazette de Mons, we learn that Dr. Boismont, the 
companion of our aeronaut. Green, is cited as having re- 
corded very curious atmospheric phenomena. The sec- 
ond division is chiefly confined to the influence of alco- 
holismus and narcotism. It is to be regretted that we 
have so much opium eating in England, but we should 
not be classed with the Eastern voluptua.ries, of whom 
Moqueville has given so debasing an account. ‘ Their 
infatuation is such that the certainty of death, with its 
direful forerunners, cannot deter them fiom swallowing 
the funereal poison.” A deplorable case is recorded of 
one who, for four consecutive hours, took one ounce of 
solid opium per hour! 

In illustrating the effects of hachish, the author alludes 
to the cases of three young merchants of Marseilles; 
these, however, are more physical thar psychical, and 
might have been omitted. The mental e ffects of stramo- 
nium are somewhat similar to those of hachish. The 
third section is composed of forms of illus ion complicated 
with the vesania. The fourth of those associated with 
the tremores, as catalepsy, night:nare, & «:., &c.3 and the 
fifth, of combinations of illusion with cere \vral congestive, 
and inflammatory maladies. We have’ merely time to 
commend but not to review them. 
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We come now to a question of much depth and im- 
portance—*“ hallucination studied in reference to psy- 
chology. bistory,and religion.” We have so often alluded 
to the hair line of demarcation between sanity and de- 
rangement, that our own words almost ring in our ears. 
These are the words of the author:—‘* Who can say, 
‘here ends reason, here begins insanity 7’ What natural- 
ist can define the line of demarcation between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms—thus is it with our present sub- 
ject.” 

Now, we believe, that monomaniacs and lunatics may 
often produce great works on the principle of concentra- 
tion; but it does not follow, as we are told, that Alexan- 
der and Columbus were mad in the true sense of the 
word. M. de Boismont offers some sensible remarks on 
the nature of cerebral impression, as well as on the pow- 
er of second sight, and of * calling,” like Owain Glyndwr, 
“ spirits from the vasty deep,” and those phantoms which 
come without calling, the ghosts of memory and those of 
recollection. 

The author’s remarks on the combination of mind and 
matter, as well as those on the antipodean causes of illu- 
sion, will be read with much interest. Although some- 
what tautological, we do not think they have been else- 
where better treated. 

In the following passage the author more openly ex- 
presses bis belief in the innateness of idea. Ideas “may 
be referred to two sources, those which owe their mate- 
rials to the seuses (idees sensuelles secondaires), and 
those which have their origin in the soul—from God, 
(idées spirituelles primitives.)” Therefore he takes 
with great reservation, the “ nihil in intellectu quod 
non prius in sensu.” We may merely observe that 
what the author terms general ideas, as of quality, 
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existence, &c., are, properly speaking, notions. The 
association of ideas, as a cause of illusion, is a subject of 
much interest, especially in a remedial point of view. 
To prove this, we are favored with the so often quoted 
“ Kagle’s-nest anecdote” of Dr. Rush. 

It is clear that Mons. de Boismont considers the intel- 
lect, or the mind, as an abstraction; and, we fear, that 
with this metaphysical tendency, his attention might be 
too much diverted from the brain, which, if he allows it 
to be the organ or habitat of mind, he considers at most 
but unity, and notasa duality or plurality of organs. 
We write this after reading the following passage, which 
we veoture to quote in the original language : 

* Il serait bien plus etonnant qu’avee des sensations differentes de cel- 
les qu'eprouvent les hommes en sante qui l’environnent, ie malade con- 
tinuat de raisonner comme eux; c'est alors veritablement que la raison 
serait pervertie et bizarre. Parceque le cerveau peut etre la cause du 
delire, gardons nous de conclure que c'est le cerveau qui pense et qui 
raisonne ; ce serait dire que l@il disserte sur les couleurs parce qu'il 
nous les fait distinguer avec plus ou moins de verite.” 

The author’s mode of reproduction of ideas, that is, the 
theory of memory, coincides with our own notions. 

These, with the remarks of the author of Gall and of 
Crichton, on the seemingly special accumulation of ideas 
previous to dissolution, are referred to. It isa subject of 
deep and almost awlul interest, involving the transit of the 
immortal spirit. It has been elsewhere fully discussed. 

When our learned author objects to M. Baillarger for 
affirming that kallucination is favored by involuntary me- 
mory and imagination, and he himself tells us that the 
exercise of attention is the cause of illusion in many cases, 
they are both right, but each looks on one side of the 
shield only. What matters it, for the sake of an argu- 
ment, by what means, or exciting causes, cerebral hype- 
remia is induced, when such is the effect? Whether 
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memory, excited in a congested brain without the will, 
or by voluntary and strained attention, as in the adduced 
case of Sir Joshua Reynolds? The difference is this, 
the involuntary phantasy will usually be velut egri som- 
nia vane, the voluntary more rational, and perhaps even 
intellectual. 

Of the phantasy springing from devotion to an absorb- 
ing subject, we translate the following interesting case, 
which is new to us :—*“A young man was deeply engag- 
ed in the projection of a canal scheme. One day, after 
his attention had been devoted to the subject, he marked 
on a geographical chart the line of a canal which was to 
be made in that district. Suddenly he saw a yellow- 
covered brochure with this title, * Project for Opening a 
Canal to the Plains of Soloque.’ After awhile, the fan- 
tastic brochure disappeared.” 

Although we differ, as well as M. de Boismont, from 
Reid, &c., we do not coincide with him in this rather 
transcendental sentence :—* The first origin of hallucina- 
tion ought therefore to be sought for in the oblivion of the 
two grand laws which should govern mankind, the know- 
ledge of God and of himself.” 

The two natural orders into which M. de Boismont di- 
vides hallucinations are simply, the illusions of a multi- 
tude (epidemic), and those of the individual. Of the 
first, he is satisfied with the history of the one grand pro- 
ject of Peter the Hermit. And these are two of the vi- 
sions of the army :—* At the battle of Doryglée they saw 
St. George and St. Demetrius fighting in their ranks.” 
“Tn the centre of the melée at Antioch, a celestal pha- 
lanx, fully armed, came down from heaven, led by the 
martyrs St. George, St. Demetrius, and St. Theodore.” 

Of the second order, we have many interesting histo- 
ries; among them the visions of Loyola, and Joan of Arc, 
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and Luther,—all of whom would probably be termed 
monomaniacal by their enemies; the unchristian creed 
of the Jesuits—the unsering of the Maid of Orleans and 
the conference of Luther with the devil, prove their 
phantasy, at least on certain points. Had Joan of Arc 
been beaten in her first encounter, she would have been 
a madwoman or a traitress ; but we admire, with Ideler, 
the pretty novellette which M. de Boismont has made of 
her. And had George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, 
done nothing else than buried himself in an old tree as 
he did, and seen celestial visions, would not he have 
been set down a lunatic? 

With all this leaning toward the physiology of halluci- 
nation, our author yet comes very close to our opinion in 
this brief sentence :—‘*We have already said, elsewhere, 
that simple (pure) hallucination without complication with 
one form of insanity, seems to us as rare as cases of true 
monomania.” We are treated, page 521, with a sly 
lunge at Arnold and Hibbert, who, with all rational psy- 
chologists, believe that the days of special inspiration are 
past :—Il ne faut pas oublier qu’Arnold et Hibbert sont 
Protestants.” 

In the sixteenth chapter, we are met by a very subtle 
question: “ Is hallucination psychical, or psycho-senso- 
rial; in other wotds, is it purely intellectual, or needs it 
the intervention of a sense?’ And the opinions of Bail- 
larger, Burdach, Bayle, Bostock, Miiller, are all well 
analyzed on this point. That not only sense, but sensa- 
tion, may be revived by memory, the ghost of the ampu- 
tated limb prominently proves the explanation is psycho- 
sensorial. But where is the evidence or proof of a purely 
psychical illusion, which may not be traced to something 
once heard, seen, or read of? Of course we think the 


case of Dr. Bostock himself, who affirmed that the “ima- 
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ges] followed the direction of his eyes,” tends to prove 
too much and weaken the argument. His case was purely 
optical’and not psychical. We sce clearly a fallacy in 
the reports,of Nicolai, Bostock, and Cardan, but must not 


pause to refute them. 
The very curious cases of “Hallucinations Dédoublées” 


have been so ingeniously explained by Wigan, that we 
must refer the reader to his work on duality of mind, if 
he wishes to dip deeper into psychical mystery. 

One of the most interesting subjects to the psychologists 
is that species of hallucination which impels to action; 
this is the illusion so dangerous to society. It is true, 
that it sometimes excites to good actions, but we fear the 
balance is woefully in favor of the malignant spirit. 

When in the silence of night we hear the cry of a lu- 
natic, We may rest assured, without fear of contradiction, 
that his agitation is caused by hallucination. 

The calculation which M. de Boismont has made on 
the comparative frequency of night and day illusions, is 
as follows :— 


* Of 144 cases of hallucinations— 


During the night. ........ 48 
During the day,...... 50 
During night and day, ..... 32" 


M. Baillarger has presented to the Académie Royale 
de Médicine a more elaborate report, to which we refer 
with confidence.—(p. 569.) 

We have often been struck with the fact to which the 
following sentence refers :—‘ The smell, like the other 
senses, is one cause of illusion in the insane: a rose ex- 
hales a sulphitic odour; many discern a taint in their 
food, arising from faults in their digestion, or from a parch- 
ed condition of the mucous membrane of the mouth; and 

vot. x. No. 3.—p. 
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they hence reject their diet, under the apprehension that 
it contains poison.” 

We were surprised to perceive that the hallucinations 
of children are adduced as arguments aguinst the notion 
of cerebral lesion. But the development within the in- 
fanule cranium, renders it always prone to great changes 
in the circulation; and it will be remembered that it is 
during the recumbent position, when the head is low, 
that the illusions of children almost invariably supervene, 
and uot while they are standing or sitting. 

Periodicity, or remission of symptoms, it may be re- 
marked, does not disprove organic lesion. We have re- 
peatedly seen this occur in cerebral tubercle and effusion. 

The duration of a paroxysm, especially when depen- 
dent on hyperemia, may be very brief—a few hours 
only—vanishing when the circulation is restored. 

M. de Boismont has seen hallucination last twenty 
years in the insane. , 

Dr. Mare has noticed that the more unusual and ec- 
centric the actions of the insane, the more we may pre- 
sume that the cause of them is illusion ; and we may be 
sure when the talk of the lunatic is of angels and demons, é 
that he is then in a state of phantasy. In page 595, we 
have some very correct remarks on diagnosis, well worth 
perusal. 

On the subject of treatment, Leuret seems to have been A 
the first systematic writer. We quite agree with our c 
author in this sentence: “ Etiology, symptomatology, : 
and clinical observations, show the importance of physi- : 
cal and moral remedy—alone or combined—in the treat- 
ment of hallucination.” 

The révulsion morale of M. Leuret, we are certain, 
will ofien fail, if uncombined ; a healthy state of the or- 
gan must be ensured, the good seed will grow up in it. 
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The medico-legal consideration of hallucination is of 
deep interest in the study of psychology. 


The danger to society with which phantasy is fraught, 
is especially increased wheu the visions of a lunatic are 
both subjective and objective. If it were merely the 
hallucination that a man’s enemies were following him, 
he would probably seek his safety in flight; but if, at the 
same time, he converted natural objects into phantoms, 
if he believed that his attendants, or his physician, were 
those very enemies, murder might often be the climax of the 
vision. It is, therefore, when hallucination and illusion 
are combined in the same patient, that the greatest care 
and watchfulness should be enjoined; and this, even 
when the motives of the unhappy being are what we 
might term pseudo-holy. Of this state, a very painfully 
interesting history is given in page 657. How far Ra- 
vaillac, Clement, and Jonathan Martin were influenced 
by this illusion, we have not been able to conclude. 


The medico-legal chapter of M. de Boismont’s work is 
a complete romance; for, although it is replete with 
sound reasoning, itis profusely embellished by the most 
interesting novellettes. We think that many of the sto- 
ries might have been omitted, for conciseness is the qua- 
lity we most prize in a book on this subject. The vo- 
lume displays, however, so much research, and bears so 
high a stamp of classicality about it, that all must re- 
ceive instruction from its perusal. 


We must confess, in conclusion, that the morbid ana- 
tomy, the proximate cause, the psycho-pathology, of hal- 
lucination, is still sub umbra$ and we may, perhaps, be 
long foiled in unravelling the mystery. We feel much 
pleasure in commending this able and philosophical 
work to the patient study of all psychologists. 
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ARTICLE II. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF ESTABLISHMENTS FOR THE INSANE. By 
Henri Farret, Docteur en Mélecine de la Faculté 
de Paris. Translated from the French. 


Before the erection of special establishments, the lot 
of the insane was subjected to numerous vicissitudes.— 
Considered alternately, according to the manner of the 
time, as privileged beings, as inspired by Heaven, as 
possessed by demons, as sorcerers or heretics, and even 
as criminals, they were the objects of the most absurd 
superstitions, and the most cruel punishments. We find 
them at first shut up in the sanctuary of the temples, often 
mingling in the religious ceremonies; again subjected to 
exorcisms, to the rack, burned at the stake; more lately 
banished to the most obscure and unwholesome corners 
of convents, hospitals, and even of prisons; loaded with 
chains, and crowded together, or isolated in cages like 
wild beasts, and exposed to the gaze of the public. 
At other times abandoned to themselves, wandering in 
cities and in the country, victims to the derangement of 
their ideas and sentiments, these unfortunate persons dis- 
turbed the public peace, offended good morals, and 
were according to the form of their mental alienation, 
either objects of fear, contempt, laughter, or the absurd 
veneration of their fellow-citizens. 

Such, during long ages, was the fate of the insane, and 
if occasionally some attempts in their favor cheered hu- 
manity, they remained entirely fruitless, even in the 
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countries which had taken so praise-worthy an initiative. 
In England, for example, the Convent of Bethlem, be- Z 4 
came an asylum for the insane from 1553, and it was : ae 
not until the 18th century, in 1751, that the establishment ; # 
of St. Lulse was erected, which was designed to receive ey 
patients who had been deranged less than a year. This — 
was the first, and during a long time the sole proof of any 
true medical thought in regard to the insane. Subse- Banh 
quently, the Quakers, in 1792, in founding the Asylum of 3 
the Retreat, near York, for those of their own denomina- : 
tion, afforded a new example of solicitude in their behalf. i 
France manivested several revivals of sympathy for so 
great a misfortune; thus we see at a remote period, the in- if oP 
habitants of Lyon and Rouen doing something for the ame- 
Koration of this class. In the north of France we notice the a 
family of Bonfils, the members of which transmitted dur- 
ing many years the honorable mission of caring for the in- 
sane; and among the influences favorable to them, we 
F would recall the pious exhortations of St. Vincent de 
: Paul, and nearer our time, the writings of Colombier and ; 
of Tenon. Yet it is we think to the French revolution 3 ie 
that may be referred the general impulse, of which we : 
are at the present time the happy witnesses, for the well- y 7 
being and the proper treatment of the insane. The prin- 
ciples of the revolution, invoked in favor of these unfor- ; 
tunates by the Duke of La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt in 1<¥ Be 
his report to the Constituent Assembly were gloriously | ae 
applied by the illustrious Pinel. In breaking the chains F 
of the insane at the Hospital of the Bicétre, and some rea 
years after at Salpétriére, this philosophic physician gave ; ie 
an impulse which extended itself not only throughout aaa 
France, but through all Europe. To him belongs the honor 
of having laid the first foundations for the proper treat- 
ment of the insane, and for special Establishments, and 
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of having elevated the dignity of human nature in the 
person of these unfortunates. 

However, the application of a great and efficient re- 
form to asylums for the insane, required still many 
years, and presented numerous difficulties. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of Reil, Langermann, and of Hayner 
in Germany, of Haslam and of Samuel Tuke ir England, 
of Chiaruggi and of Dacquin in Italy, who each in their 
respective countries devoted themselves to this philan- 
thropic work, the establishments improved but slowly, 
and their number remained a long time insuflicient. 
In France, Esquirol, after having consecrated his entire 
life to extending to the Departments the benetit of the 
new ideas in relation to insanity, could not complete his 
work, and left to the intelligent activity of M. Ferrus, 
and to the zeal of other physicians, the glory of achiev- 
ing its realization. 

At the present time, although there is still much progress 
to be made, especially in places remeved from the great 
centres of population, the reform of asyluins for the in- 
sane may be regarded as nearly accomplished. The 
principles upon which this reform has been based, con- 
stitute, in some measure, a system of admitted opinions, 
which notwithstanding some minor differences are gene- 
rally held by the “ alienistes” of France, Germany, Eng- 
land, &c., &c. 

I propose in this work to recapitulate methodically, in 
a concise, and almost dogmatic form, this collection of 
ideas and to give the diverse opinions of authors upon the 
questions of detail relative to the construction and organ- 
ization of establishments for the insane. 

In such a work, I cannot pretend to bring forward 
new solutions, but shall endeavor to confine myself to 
.seeking in the comparative exposition of different 
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opinions some indications which will enable us to decide 
between them, and from which can be drawn elements 
of perfection for the future. 

Authors, as well in France as elsewhere, who have 
hitherto written upon establishments for the insane, have 
too often invaded the precincts of architecture and of hy- 
giene ; in consequence of which, their works have as- 
sumed considerable size, to the detriment of the particu- 
lar questions which should alone engage their attention. 
In order to avoid this danger, I shall force myself to 
adhere rigorously to the speciality of my subject, and 
shall write on asylums for the insane in connexion 
only with the treatment, with safety, and with the parti- 
cular administrative measures commanded by the very 
nature of the malady. 

I shall divide my work into three parts ; the first will 
comprehend fundamental questions, the determination of 
which is an indispensable preliminary to constructing 
institutions; in the second place, I shall treat of the 
construction in general and of the various details attach- 
ing to it; the third part will be devoted to the interior 
organization, and terminate by some reflections upon 
these establishments, considered as a means for the 
treatment of mental maladies. 


CHAPTER LI. 
PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS. 


Before constructing an asylum for the insane, there 
are certain indispensable questions to be solved, and in 
their solution will be discussed the regulations which 
should govern its foundation. 

After having decided upon the necessity of a special 
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establishment, the most favorable situation for the build- 
ing should be selected, the number of the inmates de- 
termined upon; whether to unite the two sexes or place 
them in distinctasy!ums, whether separate asylums should 
be constructed for curables and incurables ; if their doors 
should be opened to all the species, forms and degrees 
of mental alienation, and to all classes of society ; and 
finally, upon what principles the insane should be sepa- 
rated from each other. Itis not until after solving all 
these fundamental questions, that we can begin the con- 
struction of an asylum for the insane. 

Are establishments for the insane indispensable? If the 
necessity of ordinary hospitals can be disputed to a cer- 
tain extent, and some other mode of public benevolence 
devised, visitations to the habitations of the sick may one 
day replace them, but it is not the same in the question 
of establishments for the insane. The security of society, 
the happiness of families, the treatment of the insane, 
require special hospitals, rot alone for the poor, but 
also for the rich. ‘ Mental alienation,” says M. Par- 
chappe, *‘ inasmuch as it deprives those who are subject 
to it of reason, and of a proper use of their intellectual 
faculties, renders them incapable of providing for their 
wants by work, makes them morally and legally irrespon- 
sible for their actions, and incurs danger to themselves, to 
their families, and the community in which they live.(1)” 
How, then, leave at large in society, those who are dan- 
gerous to others and to themselves? How keep ina 
family an insane person, who may commit the most vio- 
lent acts, and who revolves constantly in his mind theidea 
of suicide; who takes a strong antipathy to those who 
surround him with the most pressing attentions ; who is 
despotic, capricious; whose delirium brings with it dis- 
orderly manners, dissipated habits, ruinous prodigality, 


(1) Parchappe, des Principles a suivre daus la foundation et la construction 
des asiles d’alienes, p. 5. 
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and the most extravagant actions ; finally, one who exer- 
cises an evil influence upon some members of his family? 


In view of the treatment, it is indispensable to regulate ie 

as far as possible, the exterior impressions made upon a i 

the insane; to adopt, in regard to them, a line of conduct pei 


firm, persevering, reasonable, conformable to the teach- 


ings of experience; and to impress upon their minds the Rs: 
feeling of dependence. How can this be effected in the ms 
midst of a family? Do not the insane find support for he 
their delirium in the impressions made upon them by A ie 
places and persons who surrounded them before their in- 
sanity? Are not their parents or their servants, although Be + b 
they may be sufficiently enlightened as to the course of Be 
conduct to be pursued, in the worst possible situation to ag ; 
exercise the proper authority? Is there a wife who can aaa 
command her husband, a son his father, a servant his ig 4 4 
master? This reversing of power would serve only to ee 
produce irritation on the part of the insane person, al- 4 2 


ready more disposed to command than to obey, and ee 
induce him to commit the most violent actions. It is ee 4 
impossible for parents to maintain in their conduct, that ) i 
harmony, regularity and perseverance, without which suc- 
cessful treatment will be wanting or compromised ; 
finally private houses do not possess the necessary ar- 
rangements for preventing an insane person from harming 
either himself or others, and the most injurious restric- ) 
tions are employed to keep him in his bed, or at least to re 
confine him to his room, and thus completely deprive him ' 
of that exercise which is so necessary for him. 4 i 
By means of these special establishments we insure the ii 
security of society, of families, and of the insane; we . 
change their mode of existence, take them away from the ae 
persons, places and circumstances which have provoked i 
or maintained the derangement of their affective and in- a 
VOL. X. NO. 3.—E. 
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tellectual faculties ; we substitute for familiar localities, 
those disposed ina new and peculiar manner; take 
from the disordered mind the food of its delirium, and 
pursue a firm and gentle course of conduct in instead 
of a weak and irresolute one which tends to per- 
petuate the delirium, and substitute lessons of expe- 
rience for a blind empiricism. 

Thus it is evident that the victims of mental alienation 
whatever may be the form of their insanity, or their so- 
cial position, cannot remain in their families, in considera- 
tion of their own interest, that of their families, and of 
society; it is then indispensable to have establishments 
where they can be isolated from the world, and which 
unite to the advantages of their safety and well being 
the chances of recovery. It may be questioned if these 
establishments cannot be united to ordinary Hospitals. 
Those that are entirely distinct guarantee larger individ- 
ual liberty, secure more perfectly the well being of the 
inmates, and remove the danger of ordinary patients oc- 
cupying the attention of the attendants, officers and phy- 
sicians to the detriment of the insane. Hence the treat- 
ment of mental affections requires space, division and 
classification, and that administrative and medical direc- 
tion altogetherincompatible with ordinary establishments. 

Where should an Asylum be situated? It is very difficult 
to find in the interior of a city the calm and tranquility, 
and the space necessary for work and exercise in the 
open air screened from the public gaze; the connection 
of the insane with the exterior world, almost impossible 
to avoid, increases their desire for liberty, weakens the 
authority of the physician, and compromises the privacy 
of families ; the inhabitants in the vicinity are annoyed 
by the noise and the sight of the violent; the atten- 
dants find too many distractions, and too many facilities 
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for extortion ; finally the high price of land, or materials 
and provisions, augment considerably the expenses of 
building and administration. These serious inconve- 
niences which do away in part with the advantages of 
isolation and injure the order of the establishment, 
the treatment of the patients, and the authority of the 
physician, should prevent the erection of an asylum in 
the midst of a city. 

It should be placed in the country, but not as some au- 
thors assert, in an entirely solitary spot, deprived of all 
communication with the exterior world. A situation too 
remote, or too near the centre of a large population should 


be equally avoided. It is only in the vicinity of a large - 


city, that we can find all the desirable advantages; from 
it the asylum can easily purchase all the necessary mate- 
rialsand provisions. A large city too contains infinite re- 
sources ; there can be found the most distinguished physi- 
cians, the most intelligent attendants; social and scientific 
relations indispensable to cultivated minds, and recrea- 
tions and amusements of all kinds. Therefore we should 
prefer to have an asylum near a large city; however, the 
vicinity should not be too close, and the building should be 
removed in proportion as the city is large ;_ the increase in 
extent should be taken into consideration, and the future 
as well as the present isolation of the asylum secured. 
Where the means of communication are frequent and 
rapid, as by rail-roads it is not necessary to be so neara 
city. 

The site selected should be healthy, the views plea- 
sant and diversified, the soil fertile. It should be pro- 
vided with abundant water sources, but removed from 
large bodies of water which might prove the cause of 
accident or the occasion of suicide. 

Above all, the erection of an asylum on a mountain 
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should be avoided ; the ground is too dry, too inaccessi- 
ble, too much exposed to public notice, and the expenses 
too great forthe administration. Jacobi(1) cites the asylum 
of Siegbourg as an example of the inconveniences at- 
taching to a situation on a mountain. 

A plain presents too much uniformity and captivates 
neither the mind nor the heart. The sources of running 
water so agreeable to the sight, are indispensable for 
baths, the irrigation of the gardens, and the cleanliness 
of the building. Fertility of the soil is necessry in or- 
der to give interest to the cultivation of the grounds, and 
that the insane may find in the harvest an ample recom- 
pense for their labor. 

A beautiful landscape excites in the soul salutary 
emotions and gives some repose to the mind in withdraw- 
ing it from its preoccupation. The soul submits insen- 
sibly to the influence of all the objects which surround 
it, and the beauty of nature contributes powerfully to 
restore peace and reason to the darkened and bewil- 
dered mind. 

Should the two Sexes be admitted into the same Establish- 
ment? The union of the sexes in an asylum presents 
certain advantages. Most of the duties and cares of 
the institution can be discharged by the inmates without 
exterior aid; it renders it possible to establish some 
social intercouse between the insane of both sexes, 
which acts beneficially on each. It is useful to science 
in furnishing to the physician elements of study more 
complete and less exclusive; finally, it is much more 
economical to unite the two asylums in one. Such are 
the motives which have determined Ellis (2,) Samuel 
Tuke (3,) Dr. Corsellis (4,) Roller (5,) the Commission 


(1) Ueber die Anlegung und Einrichtung von Irrenheilanstalten, p. 219 
On Insanity, p. Introduction a Jacobi, p. 12. (4) Int. 
Irrenanstalt, 
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of Belgium (1,) and Dr. Girard (2,) to pronounce in fa- 
vor of a union of the sexes in the same institution, 
However other distinguished physicians, MM. Ferrus, 
Jacobi and M. Parchappe raise objections of a different 
nature against this union. 

According to MM. Ferrus (3) and Jacobi (4) the diffi- 
culty of adapting the interior constructions and divisions 
to the end for which they were designed is considerably 
increased when an establishment is designed to receive 
the twosexes. First, in order to secure the separation of 
the sexes in the same building and secondly in order to 
have two suitable places for the violent in the same sys- 
tem of arrangement, it is necessary to double all the con- 
veniences designed for common usage, such as the baths, 
the apparatus for treatment, the gardens, &c., where 
it is mpossible to accord the common use without a 
crowd of restrictions: it is almost impossible to avoid 
all communication, and in all cases the fear of contact 


limits their liberty much to their disadvantage. Finally 


the presence of a great number of attendants of both 
sexes gives rise to intrigues of all kinds, and is a per- 
manent source of grave evils. 

To these objections, M. Parchappe (5) adds the follow- 
ing: Ist, Where an asylum is for both sexes, it is ne- 
cessary to construct two similar parts, containing an 
equal number of divisions for the insane; but the num- 
ber of males and females not being equal within any 
circumscribed territory, and varying within the different 
districts, the union of the sexes in the same institu- 
tion, creates a difficulty not easily to be avoided, without 
destroying symmetry in the construction; 2d, The equa- 


lityeven of the two being the same, their wants differ, and 
(1) Rapport, p. 11. (2) Annales d’hygiene publique, no. 79; de la Cons- 


truction et de la direction des asiles d’ alienes, p. 19. (3) Des Alienes, p. 204, 
205. (4) Ouvrage cite, p. 25. (5) Ouvrage cite, p. 25 et 26. 
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in uniting them in the same establishment, to give an ab- 
solute similarity in the arrangements is difficult and im- 
poses the necessity of giving to each the constituent 
elements of an asylum an inferior value to that which 
might be obtained by an absolute separation of these 
elements. 

Experience seems to us to have demonstrated that the 
difficulties of construction mentioned by MM. Ferrus and 
Jacobi, are susceptible of being resolved in a satisfactory 
manner, and that the dangers they fear, could be, if not 
completely avoided, at least considerably diminished by 
a good organization. Besides, in making their plans for 
establishments for both sexes, these two distinguished 
physicians have furnished a powerful argument against 
their theory. 

We reply to M. Parchappe, that any considerable in- 
equality in the number of insane males and females, is al- 
together exceptional, and the different divisions of an es- 
tablishment could be easily accommodated to the incon- 
siderable and usually temporary variations in the rela- 
tive number of the sexes. 

The different conditions of an asylum for both male 
and females, requiring some modifications in the con- 
struction are neither so numerous or important as to give 
rise to essential distinctions, and can be easily satisfied 
without disturbing the general symmetry. Besides in 
admitting that each of the elements of an asylum for the 
two sexes would not have the same degree of perfection, 
as if they were absolutely separated, the difference 
would be very slight, and this inconvenience would be 
largely compensated by the advantages we have men- 
tioned. We would remark also, that MM. Ferrus, Ja- 
cobi and Parchappe, in giving perference en theorie to 
separate asylums for the two sexes, allow that en prac- 
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tique, it is often necessary to unite them in the same es- a. 4 
tablishment, and that this union is even sometimes de- ‘ is 


For ourselves, we decide generally for the union of the 
sexes in the same asylum, because independently . 
of the advantages already mentioned, we see in the ; 
erection of an institution for each sex the immense in- . 
convenience of being obliged to extend the circumscrip- 
tion of each of them in order to attain the desirable num- 
ber of inmates. However, we will admit as an excep- 
tion, this separation under two circumstances: Ist, 
Where the number of the insane, male and female, in 
any one district shallexceed 350, 2d, Where the differ- 
ence in their relative number is very great. 

What should be the number of inmates in one Establishment? 
Most writers on this subject have fixed from 100 to 200 
as the minimum, and 400 or even 500 as the maximum, 
all agree that beneath this minimum the inconveniences 
are too great in an economical point of view, and above 
this maximum in regard to a unity of administrative and 
medical direction. Esquirol (1,) Roller (2,) Conolly (3,) : 
Ferrus (4,) Parchappe (5) and Girard (6,) give preference 


to asylums containing from 350 to 500 insane, that is, to ‘ig 
4 large establishments ; whilst a smaller number, among 
: whom are Joseph Frank (7) and Heinroth (8,) in view a 
J especially of the medical treatment, are in favor of those A 


on asmaller scale. 
It is necessary, however, to add, that the admission of 

curables and incurables in the same institution influences 

the opinion of each of these writers, and that most of ; 


them increase the maximum, for asylums destined to <i 
; (1) Des Maladies mentales, t. 2, p. 428. (2) Ouvr. cite, p. 21 et suiv. (3) + , 
: On the construction and government of lunatic asylums, p. 10 (4) Ouvr. cite, 4 
p- 206. (5) Ouvr. cite, p. 44. (6) Ouvrage cite, p. 16. (7) Reise nach Paria, ty ine 
ete., t. 1, p. 256. (8) Beilagen zu georget, p. 410. j 
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receive both classes, and lessens it for those which only 
receive curable cases. 

Large establishments have numerous advantages ; 
their erection and maintenance cost less: their erection, 
because it suffices to construct singly all the offices for 
general use, which in two small establishments would 
have to be doubled, and to make each of the divisions 
larger, which would equally require to be doubled : their 
maintenance, because the materiel, as the building is 
single in place of being doubled, and the personnel is 
far from augmenting in direct proportion to the number 
of inmates. The establishment is self-supporting, and 
has within itself all the necessary resources, and pos- 
sesses under the head of materiel and personnel, all that 
is useful and agreeable to the patients, because the in- 
creased expenditure is justified by the number whom 
it benefits. We may for the same reason establish con- 
venient sub-divisions without the fear, as in small in- 
stitutions, of leaving them often unoccupied. Where 
there are a large number of insane, from the different 
classes of society, they can be occupied in many and 
various ways. The multitude ofattendants, which might 
become a source of disorder, if the establishment was 
badly managed, could be employed in accordance with 
the diversity of their dispositions and aptitudes. The 
number of old and tried attendants, would serve as mo- 
dels to new comers, and in certain circumstances, could 
be disposed as an imposing force for repression. The 
association of several physicians ensures a permanent 
medical supervision, and is favorable to the progress of 
science; the importance of the asylum, in permitting 
larger remuneration, ensures physicians who are better 
qualified for their duties, and in the last place, a large 
establishment, by reason of its consequence constantly 
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before the public, and the government is better con- 
trolled. 

However, it has been objected that too many inmates 
cause the neglect of a certain number; that the presence 
of several physicians gives rise to jealousies and quar- 
rels; that a great number of attendants is a cause ofdis- 
turbance; and that one superintending physician, how- 
ever well qualified he may be, cannot direct so many 
operations, or maintain the necessary harmony and union 
in the midst of so many diverse elements. To this, we 
reply that these inconveniences, real when a certain li- 
mit is passed, are not so serious as is pretended up to 
the maximum before fixed; in fact, in an establishment 
well ordered, a very small number of curables claim 
special attention. The physicians are wholly indepen- 
dent each in his own line of service, and have no me- 
dical connections. The attendants are subjected to a 
severe discipline and a strict government. The super- 
intendent has to aid him the necessary persons, and be- 
sides, his occupations do not increase progressively 
with the number of inmates. To remedy the inconven- 
iences attributed to large asylums, it is only necessary 
to adopt and enforce suitable regulations. They in- 
crease and are difficult to evade however, where the 
number of patients exceeds 350 or 400. The institution 
at Hanwell proves this to be the case, as it actually 
contains nearly a thousand insane. 

Thus, “unity of thought, of interest, of power, of 
action, facility of supervision, the possibility of crea- 
ting honorable positions, of recompensing adequately the 
men who devote themselves to the care of the insane; 
to class them advantageously, to study all their 
wants, to satisfy them, and to comply at the same time 
with the desired economy :” these are, according to 

VOL. X. NO. 3.—F. 
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Girard (1) the advantages of asylums for from 350 to 400 
patients. 

There is one difficulty in regard to large establish- 
ments which, in some cases, would lead us to decide in 
favor of those on a smaller scale—the necessity of bring- 
ing the insane from a great distance, To take them thus 
ftom their own state or locality, is to deprive them ina 
measure of a common right, to treat them differently 
from those who are cared for by the local adminis- 
tration, and tends to perpetuate the prejudices in regard 
to mental maladies ; it aggravates the suffering of kind 
parents and friends, and furnishes to cruel, indifferent 
ones an excuse for neglect. It also retards the re- 
covery of the insane by keeping them from the isolation 
and treatment they require, and deprives the physician 
of the information the family alone can give. Where the 
country is well peopled, and there are many insane, 
the territorial limits from which the establishment 
receives its inmates is not so extended, and these 
inconveniences less, but where the conditions are the re- 
verse, this objection would be one to be seriously con- 
sidered. 

In recognizing the advantages of large institutions, 
and in giving them the preference generally, on 
the condition, however, of uniting the two sexes, as 
well as admitting curables and incurables, we think this 
number (400) can be reached without giving too great an 
extent to the territorial limit, and that in a country thinly 
peopled there should be no hesitation in erecting institu- 
tions for 300 or even 200 insane. 

Should the different classes of society be admitted inthe same 
asylum? The reasons given in favor of the union of the 
insane of different classes may thus be summed up: 


(1) Ouvr, cite, p. 14. 
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1st. We do not know upon what principle to sepa- 
rate them; should it be upon fortune or education? 
Sometimes riches are without education and knowledge, 
and those who have the latter are without wealth. 

2d. The insane belonging to the superior class in soci- 
ety are undisciplined and difficult to manage; the exam- 
ple of the patients of the inferior class who are more do- 
cile might serve powerfully to influence those of the 
higher class. 

3d. Men in the world are called upon to live and Mad 
mingle with each other, and nothing can prevent the as- . 
sociation of each class and the formation of ties between 
them. 

Girard (1) thus refutes these reasons. “If it is true that ia 
fortune does not give those habits and manners which be- % 
long to a certain rank in society, it is equally true that ie 
it often accompanies them, and ordinarily a poor man | 
who has been well brought up, finds himself surrounded 
by friends rich enough, who would make sacrifices to keep 
him from a residence not in accordance with his tastes i ts 
and habits. ; 

‘It is incontestable that the inferior class is easier to a 
govern, to direct, and to discipline, and that their exam- : 
ple might influence those of the higher class, and induce 
them {to adopt the quiet, industrious, regulated habits 
which distinguish the first in a well regulated asylum.— 
But it is equally true that the richer class often rebel at 
these requirements and manifest a decided repugnance 
to associating with those whom they consider rather as 
domestics than equals. And it costs the physician an tar 
effort to compel them to do it, because he knows that in ia 
wounding their sensibilities, he irritates instead of calm- ‘4 
ing them. The contagion of a bad example gains the in- 
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(1) Ouvr. cite, p. 8,9 and 10. 
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ferior class, and a degree of disorder and violence pre- 
vails very injurious to a successful treatment. 

“If the force of law, the power of reason, religion itself, 
that supreme law, have so little influence in maintaining 
quiet in the world, we should remove all that may tend 
to disturb it in an asylum for the insane.” 

MM. Ferrus (1) and Conolly (2) express themselves 
very strongly against this union of different classes. 

M. Parchappe (3) takes a middle course; he says 
“that a retreat suitable to the wants of the richer class 
cannot enter into the system of a public asylum without 
sacrificing some useful or indispensable element, and 
without being itself in certain respects sacrificed: but he 
would admit into asylums the middle classes upon con- 
dition that the department for them be considered as ac- 
cessory and subordinate.” 

We think the presence of paying patients in an asylum 
for the poor, complicates its organization and manage- 
ment, as regards the well being of the two classes of pa- 
tients and the administration of the institution receiving 
them. 

To unite these two classes in the same division, with 
reference only to ther mental condition, would be on the 
one hand a punishment for the elevated class, who would 
suffer from an association with the uneducated, and on 
the other it would be unjust to deprive them of the ad- 
vantages to which the sum they pay gives them a right ; 
and to accord these privileges in the presence of those 
to whom they are denied would give rise to frequent jeal- 
ousies, 

It is necessary then to make a complete separation be- 
tween patients of the paying and indigent classes, unless 


— 204, 205. (2) Ouvr. cite, p. 44. (3) Ouvr. cite, p. 17 
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we would render both uncomfortable, and be unjust to- 
wards the fermer; but then there must be as many divi- 
sions among the rich as the poor; now this is never done, 
and in the best conducted establishments, the violent of 
both classes are mingled together, and in some even with 
the quiet of the indigent class. In truth, the subdivisions 
of such an asylum would become too numerous, and 
would not have a sufficient number among those who pay 
to fill each of them; hence we, ina medical point of 
view, may make this general remark, that the rich are not 
as well treated in public asylums as the poor. 

Should curables and ineurables be received in the same 
Asylum? After the impulse given by Pinel to an enlight- 
ened and kind treatment of the insane, at the beginning 
of this century, the asylums became insufficient, and it 
was necessary to erect new ones more in accordance 
with the demands of medicine and bumanity. 

It was then that the thought occurred, which seems so 
natural at first sight, of giving special care and attention 
to those cases susceptible of cure, and of erecting for 
them alone, asylums entirely in conformity with the por- 
gress of science. This separation, enforced by circum- 
stances, was a marked advance upon the former state of 
things, by putting a stop to the indiscriminate mingling 
of the insane, and contributing powerfully to destroy the 
prevalent idea of the incurability of insanity. But this 
separation, the result of an accidental necessity, has 
more lately been established into a system. 

In France, this theory, although sustained by Esquirol, 
(1) has not found any real application; and if at Salpé- 
triére the curables and incurables have been placed in 
different sections, it is more in consequence of an admin- 
istrative measure, than from medical reasons. In Eng- 


(1) Maladies mentales, t. 2, p. 404, 405. 
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land there are only two asylums, Bethlem and St. Luke, 
designed exclusively for curables; however, the Metro- 
politan commissioners (1) have pronounced in favor of the 
separation of the two classes; but it is above all in Ger- 
many that absolute separation in distinct asylums has 
been carried out, and elevated tothe rank of a scientific 
theory. Reil and Langermann, its most ardent support- 
ers, obtained from the different governments of the Ger- 
man confederacy several establishments designed ex- 
pressly for curables. ‘That at Sonnenstein was erected 
in 1812, Siegbourg in 1825, and Winnenthal in 1833. 
Hayner, in devoting himself to the perfecting of asylums 
for incurables, and in producing remarkable results, has 
added another powerful argument in favor of the system 
of separation. 

The motives which have influenced these physicians, 
are of two kinds:—Administrative, and Medical :— 

Ist. Administrative Motives. The treatment of mental 
alienation, requires particular and expensive arrange- 
ments. It is just to unite these favorable conditions in 
asylums for curables; but it would be superfluous to in- 
cur the same expenses for incurables. 

2nd. Medical Motives. An asylum for treatment, and 
for refuge, having two distinct aims; these two aims 
cannot be obtained by the same means; they should then, 
be entirely different, in regard to construction and organ- 
ization. To unite the curables and incurables in the 
same asylum, would be to retrograde to the period when 
the insane were all placed together, without the slightest 
distinction, and fatal to treatment, in bestowing upon the 
incurables a share of that medical attention which should 
be concentrated upon the recent and curable cases. 

Finally: the sight, and presence of the incurable pa- 


(1) Report of metropolitan commissioners in lunacy, p. 92, 1844, 
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tients, produces a painful and injurious impression upon 
the curable ones. 

These reasons, which for a long time, have convinced 
some of the most distinguished physicians have been 
powerfully combatted by Dr. Damerow, physician at the 
asylum of Halle, in Prussia, in a work entitled “ Ueber 
die relative Verbindung der Irren Heil und Pflege Anstalten, 
Leipzig, 1840.” 

In adding to his own arguments those which had been 
given some years before by other physicians, particularly 
Flemming (1) and Roller, (2) he has given a fatal blow 
to the seperation of curables and incurbles in distinct 
asyluins. 

The inconveniences mentioned by Damerow can be di- 
vided into two classes, those resulting from the two asy- 
lums being distinct from each other, and those resulting 
from the distinction established between these two orders 
of insanity. 

A, The inconveniences resulting from the separation 
of the curables and incurables in distinct asylums, are : 

1st. The indefinite delay of isolation and seclusion, 
and consequently of cure, by reason of the formalities 
necessary before deciding to which of the two asylums 
the insane person should be taken. In some countries 
they have proposed to remedy this evil by passing all 
the new patients through the asylum for curables; but 
this destroys the exactness of the separation, and the 
institution for curables will be found to contain many 
incurables. 

2d. The prolonged stay of incurables in the asylum 
for treatment, by reason of the obstacles to their remo- 
val. 


(1) Zeitschrift yon Jacobi und Nasse, p. 722. (2) Grundsetze, etc., p. 92 
et suiv. 
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3d. The difficulty if not impossibility of repairing an 
error of diagnosis, and of returning the patient to the 
asylum for curables. 
4th. The inevitable merease of the expense of con- 
struction and support, as the administration and medical 
services require to be doubled. 
B. The inconveniences resulting from the distinction 
of the patients into curables and incurables are : 
1st. The impossibility for the pbysician in the actual 
- &! state of science to pronounce with certainty ; the numer- 
5 ous mistakes which he must necessarily commit destroy- 
ing the aim of the Institution in encumbering with incura- 
bles the asylum for curables, and depriving the insane 
still susceptible of recovery of the most favorable condi- 
' tions of the asylum for treatment. 
2d. The pain given to the insane themselves, for the 
greater part of them are far from being insensible to this 
change. 
2d. The pain inflicted on good parents and friends to 
whom the decision of incurability leaves no more to hope 
for, and the encouragement given to unkind ones who are 
glad to have a pretext for their neglect. 
4th. The obstacle to the progress of science in giving 
te some physicians opportunity to observe only the acute 
stage of the disease, and to others only the advanced pe- 
riods, and to make from them alone his autopsies without 
the power of throwing any light upon them by the know- 
ledge of anterior facts. 
5th. The ungrateful office assigned to physicians in 
asylums for incurables, who cannot have as a recom- 
pense for their trouble and anxiety, the hope of effecting 
a cure. 
After having combatted in so successful a manner the 
separation of curables and incurables in distinct asylums, 
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Damerow stops half way, and instead of renouncing all 
separation, is in favor of what he calls a relative union, 
that is to say, the separation of curables and incurables 
in the same asylum under the same superintendence, and 
with the general services‘in common. This mixed sys- 
tem, which has been so miuch liked in Germany, is ap- 
plied to the greater number of the new institutions, ariong 
which we may mention the asylums of Illenau, of 
Prague, and of Halle. 

The system of relative separation has not all the in- 
conveniences of absolute separation ; thus it remedies all 
those resulting from the first class; the asylums being 
united, there is no delay in sending the patients; the 
facility of transfer prevents the prolonged stay of the in- 
curables with the curables, and gives opportunity to re- 
pair promptly an error of diagnosis; and the expenses 
are diminished, as there is only one administration and 
the general services in common. But do not the incon- 
veniences of the second class still exist in the system of 
relative separation? Without doubt the connexion of the 
two asylums diminishes some of the difficulties ; but can 
we say that those which belong to the very nature even 
of separation are completely removed by the sole fact of 
the juxtaposition of the asylums? Is there not for the 
physician the same difficulty in determining the case ; 
the same danger for the Institution by reason of the stay 
of a great number of incurables in the department for 
curables ; the same inconveniences for the patients who 
are victims of an error indiagnosis? And ifit is easier to 
repair a mistake by reason of proximity, can we believe 
that the physician who has committed it, would be the 
one suitable to rectify it? Finally does not the pain in- 
flicted by the judgement of incurability on the insane 
themselves, and on their friends always exist ? 

xX. NO. 3.—¢ 
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Relative separation then, though preferable to that 
which is absolute, has still the inconveniences which 
belong to the latter. Why not then renounce completely 
the separation of curables and incurables? The pre- 
tended administrative and medical advantages which we 
have mentioned in the commencement, and which have 
influenced the German physicians so far as to induce 
them to prefer even absolute separation to the union of 
curable and incurables, seem to us more apparent tham 
real. 

What economical advantage is there in the separation 
of the two classes, unless we suppose that the incurables 
are neglected, and that all is not done for them which the 
claims of humanity demand? In what differs the divi- 
sions for curables and incurables in the establishments of 
Mllenau, Halle, and Prague? Has not their construction 
cost as much? Is not the number of sections the same? 
And are not these two establishments joined to each 
other? In doubling thus the number of divisions the 
whole expense of the institution is considerably aug- 
mented. Ought not theincurables to work, both to occupy 
their time, and for their benefit? Have they not need of 
attendants to watch over them? Of a physician to care 
for their accidental maladies, or to regulate their regimen 
and their conduct ? 

At the present time then, the condition of a good asy- 
lum for refuge, differs so little from that of an asylum 
for treatment, that the saving of expenditure which might 
result from their separation is altogether fallacious, and 
far from attaining the economical end had in view by the 
absolute or relative separation of curables and incurables, 
the expenses of management are increased. The medical 
advantages which have been supposed important are also 
entirely illusory.. What evil influence can the sight and 
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presence of incurables have upon the curables, If 
this influence exists, absolute or relative separation reme- 
dies it but very imperfectly, because it is acknowledged 
that in the asylums for treatment, there are scarcely 
more than 20 or 30 curable cases in 100. As for the 
rest, we admit that in a well conducted establishment 
the epileptics should have a separate division; that 
idiots, and some patients altogether degraded in mind or 
person, negligent and unclean, and who exert an injurious 
and painful influence upon other patients, should be 
carefully separated from them; but we separate them as 
violent, disorderly or slovenly, and not as incurables. 
We do not admit that an insane person, because he is 
incurable, can have any evil effect upon those suscepti- 
ble of cure; he may be to the contrary much more calm, 
much more manageable and conduct himself much better 
than they do; and far from being injurious, may exert 
a happy influence, by the habits of order, of regularity, of 
industry and obedience, which he has acquired during a 
long stay in the asylum, or which have become easier to 
him in consequence of the cessation of the violent symp- 
toms of his malady. 

Why should a physician necessarily have too much of 
his attention taken up by the incurables, because they 
are placed withthe curables? Can he not recognize the 
sick? Has he need that they should be pointed out to 
him by the arrangement of the buildings, in order that he 
should recognize those who may claim more particularly 
his attention? Besides, is it not easy for him to unite 
in a sub-division of those who are quiet, the insane that 
at the time seem to require more especially his care, 
without having recourse to a fundamental division serv- 
ing as a basis for the general plan of the establishment, 
and made superior to that for the separation of the sexes ? 
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In conclusion, the medical and administrative advan- 
tages resulting from the absolute or relative separation 
of curables and incurables, not having the value which 
jhas been attributed to them, their union should be pre- 
ferred; but a methodical union, which seems to us as 
much superior to relative separation, as that is to absolute 
separation, and as this last is to the indiscriminate ming- 
ling of former times. 

What should be the number of divisions in an Establishment ? 
In pronouncing in favor of the union of the sexes in the 
same asylum, we have never coincided with the singular 
opinion expressed by Reil, (1) who advises to have the 
males and females together; it is evident, on the contra- 
ry, that they should be separated as completely as pos- 
sible in entirely distinct divisions; moreover, the mental 
condition of the insane differs so widely, that disorder 
and danger would ensue should they be placed indiscrimi- 
nately together; it is, then, necessary that an asylum 
should have in its buildings, divisions in accordance with 
the fundamental differences amongst the insane. 

In establishing these divisions, the happiness and fa- 
vorable re-action of the insane upon each other, should 
be consulted, as well as convenience of arrangement and 
superintendence; but it is important to guard against the 
multiplication o of the number of divisions; for all divi- 
sion which is not indispensable, becomes an obstacle to 
the concentration of the administrative and medical 
powers, disturbs the order of the establishment, and is at 
the same time, a useless charge. 

For the same reason that we have rejected the erection 
of distinct asylums for curables and incurables; we re- 
ject their separation in the same asylum. 

The necessity of a division for convalescents, men- 


(1) Bhapeodien, p. 471; Anhange zu Cox, p. 63. 
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tioned in 1785 by Colombier (1,) admitted by Esquirol (2,) 
Desportes (3,) Brierre de Boismont (4,) Scipion Pinel (5,) 
and Girard (6,) is realized neither in France, England, 
nor the United States; and exists only in Turin, Son- 
nenstein, and in some other of the German establish- 
ments. 

The principal reason which has induced the different 
authors we have cited, to demand a special division 
for the convalescents, is the fear that they will receive 
painful impressions, and even bring on a relapse by as- 
sociating with the other insane. Now, this fear is 
altogether chimerical, and experience proves that the im- 
pressions made upon the convalescents in this situation 
are more likely to strengthen and confirm their reason 
than to produce a relapse. Moreover, a patient who is 
recovering, placed in the division for the quiet insane 
generally feels sympathy for them, and directs all his ef- 
forts towards assisting in their care. Besides, the num- 
ber of convalescents in an asylum is ordinarily too small 
to fill a division, and even should we separate them, it 
would not remedy the inconvenience so dreaded by some 
authors; for it arises more from the presence of the con- 
valescents in the establishment, than from their union 
with the other patients. Therefore we can only accept 
the necessity of a special division for convalescents as 
a theoretical idea, and reject it in practice. 

When epileptics are admitted in the same asylum with 
the insane, all authors agree upon the necessity of their 
separation. 

It is not as indispensable to create a special division 


(1) Instruction sur la maniere de gouverner les insenses, 1785. (2) Memoire 
adresse au ministre de l'interieur, publie en 1818. (3) P mme d'un ho- 
pital pour cing cents alienes, publie en 1824. (4) Annales d’hygiene, no. 31, 
juillet 1836; Memoire pour l'etablissement d'un asile d’alienes, p. 55. (5) 
ge d'un regime sanitaire des aliencs, publie en 1836. (6) Ouvr. cite, p. 
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for idiots and imbeciles; they can, when necessity re- 
4 quires, be placed in the different divisions according to 
-_ their state of agitation, tranquility, or uncleanliness. 
However, in the great centres of population where they 
: are sufficiently numerous, a particular division can be as- 
signed to them, and the benefits of education procured, 
| as has been done at Bicétre and Salpetriére; there is an 
advantage even in placing them ina specialestablishment, 
as is the case in several countries, and in particular the 
celebrated establishment of Abendberg, in Switzerland, 
so happily directed by Dr. Guggenbuhl. 

Pinel and Esquirol have insisted upon the necessity of 
classing the insane after the form of their alienation, and 
they require special divisions for the maniacs, hypochon- 
driacs and those who have a tendency to commit suicide. 
This is also the opinion of Trompeo (1) and of Gualandi 
(2) in Italy; of Desportes (3) and of Brierre de Bois- 
mont (4) in France; of Guislain (5,) of the ministerial 
commission (6) ef Belgium; and of Jacobi (7) in 
Germany. 

To class the insane after the form of their delirium, is 
to separate them according to their mental condition. 
Now this condition may not always present the same ex- 
terior manifestations; there is danger, therefore, of plac- 
ing together those who may be very injurious or very 
disagreeable to each other. 

As to the suicidal cases, it is certain that bringing them 
together in too great a number, and without mingling with 
other patients, might be fatal to them by the contagion 
of example. 

In the present state of science, it is upon the exterior 
manifestations of insanity that the classification is gene- 


(1) Bossai sur l'asile royal des alienes de Turin. (2) Osservazioni, p. 134. 
(3) Progr. cite. (4) Mem. cit.. p. 55. (5) Traite sur l’alienation mentale et 


les hospices d’alienes, p. 227. (6) Rapport, p.6. (7) Ouvr. cite, p. 53. 
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rally based. In short, the insane who are calm, violent, 
troublesome, disorderly, requiring different conditions of 
disposition and of locality, there is a necessity, in an ad- 
ministrative point of view, of separating them in distinct 
divisions, in conformity with their several wants. Thus 
we should not leave the violent and noisy with those who 
still exercise control over themselves, and have a greater 
or less share of their reason. 

Those who are disgustingly unclean, as well as those 
who are troublesome by incessant talking, by declama- 
tion and songs, by continual motion ; in a word, those 
who are undisciplined, cunning, wicked or refractory, 
should be carefully separated. 

Whatever may be the nature, form and degree of men- 
tal alienation, the insane are as liable as the sane to con- 
tract accidental maladies; therefore the necessity of an 
infirmary. 

The following divisions and subdivisions should be ad- 
mitted as indispensable in an asylum: 

1st. Separation of the asylum into two parts completely 
distinct, one for the men, the other for the women. 

2nd. Subdivision of each of these parts into: 

Division for the quiet, 
Division for the violent, 
Division for the troublesome, 
Division for the epileptics, 
Division for the filthy, 
Infirmary. 

Moreover, as in a large establishment, there are pa- 
tients who cannot come exactly under the preceding di- 
visions, and who cannot be placed in them without incou- 
venience to themselves or others, we think it necessary hd 
to reserve in each division one or more subdivisions. Fi- oe 
nally, as in every asylum for the insane, altogether ex 
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ceptional cases occur, whom it is necessary to isolate 
completely, and yet not confine in eells, we propose to 
reserve according to the extent of the establishment, in 
the division for the violent, one, two, three, four, or five, 
small courts where a patient can be alone and yet not 
deprived of the benefit of fresh air, and physical exer- 
cise. 

We would observe that the subdivisions do not require 
as complete a separation as the divisions, and that a sim- 
ple wall or partition suffices. 

To make but a small number of divisions, and there 
to establish many separations, such is the end that should 
be had in view. 


CHAPTER H. 


ON CONSTRUCTION. 


It is above all important in the construction of asylums’ 
for' tlie insane to keep in mind the general principles of 
giving, as much as possible, to these establishments the 
appearance of ordinary buildings, and to make no peculiar 
arranegments unless absolutely indispensable. 

The aspect of the buildings should be that of simpli- 
city and cheerfulness. Nothing should suggest the 
idea of a prison, and iron gratings, great walls, small 
casements, strong locks, and heavy bolts should be 
avoided ; all should be solid and durable, and with a 
reference to safety, but the appearances of liberty should 
be preserved, and this is one occasion for putting into’ 
practice this judicious precept: “ Suaviter in modo, for- 
titer in re.” 

Neither should ‘an asylum present a monumental aspect, 
nor still less resemble a’palace, and we think ita mistake 
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that they should have taken for a model in the construc- 
tion of Bethlem, the Palace of the Tuilleries. 

There should be an absence of all ornaments and com- 
plicated fixtures which can excite the morbid imagination 
of the insane; of all objects which can make them feel 
their unhappy situation. 

To reconcile the facility of supervision, and of com- 
munication with the well being of the patients, to sepa- 
rate, completely, the two sexes, to place the division for 
the violent, as far as possible, from that of the quiet, with- 
out however depriving the former of the constant watch- 
fulness they require in so high a degree, to have tue gen- 
eral offices nearly at equal distances from all parts of the 
establishment, in easy communication with all quarters, 
though at the same time isolated; to guard the insane 
from all species of danger, without having recourse to 
too numerous a “ personnel,” to render the divisions en- 
tirely independent of each other; to put the courts and 
gardens for the different classes of patients in direct con- 
nection with their apartments; such are the ideas which 
should serve as a guide in the construction of asylums. 

The principle which I have adopted of making neither 
architecture nor general hygiene the particular object of 
my remarks, and to confine myself strictly to my subject, 
only permits me to treat very briefly the various ques- 
tions relative to construction, and makes it necessary to 
pass by in silence those that are common to all hospitals, 
the laundries and kitchens for example. 

After having examined, to which form preference 
should be given, and what should be the number of sto- 
ries, I shall pass in review the constituent parts of an 
establishment, that is to say the dormitories, the day 
rooms, the dining and work rooms, tne corridors, the gal- 
leries, the courts, and ihe gardens, I shall then come to the 

VOL. X. NO. 3.—H. 
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different details of the construction, such as the staircases, 
windows, doors, water closets, floors, and the walls, 


/and after having grouped in a special chapter all 
that relates particularly to the class of violent insane, I 


shall conclude with the baths, the mode of heating, of 


| lighting and of ventilation. 
\___ Form of an Establishment for the Insane-—Jacobi (1) 


has reduced to four principal forms the different disposi- 
tion of buildings adopted in the construction of asylums. 

Ist. The Quadrangular form, which consists of a cer- 
tain number of squares, disposed more or less symmet- 
rically, has great advantages; the complete separation of 
the sexes can be effected; the courts multiplied; the ex- 
tent of the establishment limited, and the divisions easily 
made; but it has one inconvenience when rigorously ap- 
plied, that of rendering the ventilation imperfect by in- 
closing the courts on all sides by buildings. Esquirol has 
remedied this difficulty in part, by having a latticed cor- 
ridor form one side of the square. 

2d. The H form, composed of a central building de- 
signed for the Superintendent’s and general offices, and 
of two lateral wings for each sex, has the advantage 
of placing the administration in the centre of the estab- 
lishment, of separating completely the two sexes, and of 
permitting ventilation, but there is one difficulty, the 
buildings must either have too great height, or too great 
length, and the separation which should exist between 
the violent and the other patients cannot easily be at- 
tained ; they have been obliged in several asylums con- 
structed after this form, among others that at Wakefield, 
England, to add for the violent detached cottages at a 
distance from the main building. 


3d. The linear form, where all the buildings follow each 


(1) cit., p- 30. 
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other on a single line, admits of the complete separation 
of the sexes, of the complete classification of the patients, 
of the isolation of the more violent, and of giving to each 
section a court and garden contiguous; it favors ventila- 
tion, affords a view of the surrounding country, but it 
involves the necessity either of giving great elevation to 
the buildings or an immeasurable length, of which the 
new asylum at Colney Hatch, near London, is a striking 
example. 

4th. The radiated form, which consists of a central 
building, towards which converge five or six radiating 
wings, has for its object to facilitate the general super- 
vision of the establishment; but this advantage is imagi- 
nary, because the supervision does not consist in seeing 
at a distance and in a superficial manner all the build- 
ings, but to know intimately and exactly what passes in 
the interior. This mode of construction renders the 
courts irregular, gives a fantastic appearance to the es- 
tablishment, impedes the circulation of air in the central 
building, requires great height, or excessive length of the 
wings, and prevents the enlargement of the institution. 
These numerous difficulties have caused this form to be 
generally renounced; and the architect himself, Starck, 
who was the first to apply it to hospitals for the insane in 
the construction of the ancient asylum at Glasgow, has 
more lately abandoned it, and adopted the H form for the 
asylum at Dundee (1.) 

Each of these modes has its defects, and no one of 
them should be adopted exclusively, but the various ad- 
vantages of the different forms united in the same plan; 
this they have endeavored to do in the greater part of the 
moderna establishments, and each physician has proposed 
a plan, which seemed to him the best, because free from 


(1) Samuel Take, Introduction a Jacobi. 
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the inconveniences which most strongly engaged his at- 
tention. But no plan can, perhaps, be absolutely with- 
out objection; to acquire one advantage, it is often neces- 
sary to sacrifice another, and all that we can hope, is to 
avoid serious evils. The fori of an establishment should 
vary, according to the number of the insane, the differ- 
ence of locality, of the manner, habits, and classes of 
society; thus, the form which would serve fora small es- 
tablishment, would not do for a large one; that which 
would preseut advantages for a warm country, could not 
be adopted where the temperature is cold, or extremely 
variable; and that which would be desirable for a public 
institution, should be discarded in a private asylum. 

In all cases, the problem to solve reduces itself to 
these two requirements: to gain facility of attendance 
and supervision, with the complete separation of the va- 
rious classes of patients. 

Number of storics. In requiring the buildings to be of 
but one story for the generality of the insane, Esquirol (1,) 
Desportes (2,) Georget (3,) J. Frank (4,) Reil (5,) Nostitz 
Jaenckendorf (6,) aud Guislain (7,) have shown an ex- 
aggerated prudence, and have sacrificed to a pftejudice 
which regards all the insane as furious, or, at least dan- 
gerous; they fear that the stairs and the windows would 
become the cause of serious accidents, or even of sui- 
cides; that the supervision would be less active and more 
laborious; that the walks of the insane would be less 
frequent, on account of the number of steps to mount and 
descend; that the patients in the upper stories would be 
troubled by those in the lower; that the washing and 
cleansing of the corridors and rooms would be rare, for 


() Art. Maisons d’alienes, p. 64, 66. (2) Ouvr. cite, p. 10 et 13. (3) De 
la steele, 160. (4) Precepta, p, 777. (5) Rhapsodien, p. 460. (6) Bes 
threibung, etc., p. 55. (7) Ouvr. cite, p. 227. 
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fear of injuring the buildings: finally, that the water clo- 
sets would become offensive, and the cause of infection, 

By the introduction of the principle of sociability in 
asylums, and placing ‘les salles de réunion” on the first 
floor, most of these difficulties would vanish: for, from 
the moment the insane, instead of being retained in cells 
or in the corridors, are assembled, during the day, in 
rooms, or in the workshops, and not permitted to ascend 
before the hour of retiring, to the upper stories, we re- 
tain the conditions nearly of an establishment all on the 
ground floor. As to the danger of stairs and windows al- 
ready considerably diminished by this system, there 
are many ways of avoiding it entirely, withont injuring 
the appearance of the house, or incommoding the pa- 
tients. Besides, in combatting altogether the system of 
buildings of butone story forthe generality of the insane, 
because it puts them beyond the common law, and oc- 
casions excessive expenses without sufficient warrant, 
we are far from rejecting it absolutely; we believe, on 
the contrary, that in every institution it is well to reserve 
a building of one story for the small number of insane 
acknowledged as very dangerous, and who are obliged 
to be confined part of the day in their rooms. 

Some physicians, among whom we would cite Conolly 
(1,) Roller (2,) and the nephew of Pienitz (3,) in pro- 
nouncing against buildings “of one story,” require that 
they should have but two stories, alleging that the third 
is dificult to ascend and descend; thi: it is almost al- 
ways neglected; that it prevents the proper supervision, 
and a good ventilation, and is an obstacle tothe salubrity 
of the establishment; finally, they add that the length di- 
minishing in proportion to the number of stories, there 


7) Ouvr. cite, p. 10. (2) Die Irrenanstalt, p. 97. (3) Dissert. inaugur., 
pil. 
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does not remain sufficient space for the courts for each 
division when the buildings are too much elevated, and 
that it is impossible to have a good classification. 

We add that the divisions for the patients should never 
be placed above each other, and the common rooms 
where the insane are brought together, ought always to 
be on the first floor, and the dormitories on the upper; 
these requirements impose the necessity of having but 
two stories. 

Moreover, we think the reasons alleged by Esquirol 
in favor of buildings of one story, and which we have 
disputed, acquire more value when buildings are elevat- 
ed three or four stories, consequently this extreme height 
should be avoided in the construction of asylums. 

Dormitories. Should the insane sleep in associated 
dormitories or in isolated chambers? Formerly, and 
Esquirol is mostly of this opinion, it was thought that the 
system of dormitories was not applicable to the insane, 
on account of the peculiar nature of their malady. 

Desportes, in France, is the first who has recognized 
the advantage of associated dormitories, both in an ad- 
ministrative, and in a medical point of view; M. Ferrus 
alone, has principally contributed to this happy reform, 
by increasing at the Bicétre the number of patients ad- 
mitted to the dormitories. In England, and in Germany, 
the same transformation has, to some extent, taken place, 
and is progressing, and at present the greater part of 
physicians to the insane admit, (in various degrees, it is 
true,) the system of associated dormitories in the con- 


struction of asylums. 

Their administrative advantages are incontestable ; 
the expense of construction is less than where there are 
isolated chambers; it admits the possibility of uniting a 
larger number of patients in the same space, and reduces 
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the total extent of the establishment; diminishes the 
number of attendants, and gives more variety to the 
buildings, by suppressing the long halls necessary to 
reach the separate cells, and which give the asylum the 
cheerless, monotonous aspect of a convent or prison. 

The medical advantages are no less evident, all re- 
sulting from life in common, the happy effects of which, 
we have several times had occasion to mention in the 
course of this work. By the union of the insane during 
the night as during the day, the supervision becomes less 
irksome and more constant, and they exert a favorable 
influence on each other. The supervision becomes 
easier because one person can watch over several patients 
at the same time, while, where there are separate apart- 
ments itis necessary that each insane person should have 
his own attendant; besides the presence alone of othér 
patients is a powerful restraint on the insane, they watch 
each other, and it is above all important where there is 
an inclination to suicide or a tendency ‘‘a l’onanisme.” 
The curative influence is no less evident, for the 
presence and exainple of their companions induces the 
insane to repress their tendencies and manifestations ; it 
is the general observation that the insane are calmer and 
conduct themselves more properly whew united in dor- 
initories than when placed in isolated apartments. 

It has been objected to the system of dormitories, that 
it will do only for the quiet class, because a single noisy 
patient would suffice to annoy all the others; one undis- 
ciplined refractory one to incommode all. 

It has been said that the atmosphere of these dormi- 
tories by the middle of the night, is very impure. Dr, 
Conolly insists that to place the insane in dormitories, is 
to take from them the pleasure of possessing rooms which 
are theirs, and at their own disposal. ‘To this we reply, 
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disturbance during the night is very rare, and when it 
occurs, can be easily remedied by transferring imme- 
diatelv the noisy patient into a separate chamber. Be- 
sides, this fact should not prevent the employment of 
dormitories for the quiet class, but the patients should be 
selected with care, and united in less numbers. The in- 
sane who are vegligeut and slovenly, should be separated 
from those who are incommoded by contact with them ; 
they should be placed together, as is generally done for 
the filthy, or in extreme cases, completely isolated in 


separate rooms. 


Impure air can be prevented by a proper mode of 
ventilation, and dormitor-es are easier to ventilate than 
‘separate rooms. As to the argument of Dr. Conolly, he 
can scarcely reconcile it with the opinion generally held 
By most physicians, of occupying the rooms only during 
the night, and of closing them during the day; it is ap- 
plicable to but a small number of insane, more especially 
those who pay, on account of their former habits of life. 

We conclude that in order to reap the benefil, as far 
as possible, of dormitories, and to diminish their inconve- 
niences, it is necessary to avoid making them too large; 
have them capable of containing from three or four beds 
to twelve or fifteen at the most, in order to permit the 
classification of the different kinds of insane. 

Day Rooms. If it is admitted that the class of 
quiet patients can be united in dormitories, there is 
stronger reason for admitting that they can be placed to- 
gether in the day rooms. These rooms should be spaci- 
ous and cheerful, and communicate easily with the courts, 
a result which can be obtained by placing them on the 
first floor. Several small rooms are preferable to one 

very large room, so as to admit the separation of the 


different classes. 
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When the number of patients assembled together is 
very considerable, there are always among them those 
who have little sympathy for each other, either by their 
character or the nature of their malady; and it is better 
to separate them, in order to avoid dissensions and quar- 
rels. By this method the difficulty is obviated mentioned 
in regard to large dormitories ; a single patient cannot 
disturb a large number. 

By means of two or three rooms for each division, all 
difficulties are avoided, sociability and the favorable re- 
action of the insane on each other are promoted, two prin- 
ciples destined to accomplish much good in the treatment 
of mental maladies. 

Workshops. Atthe present time when work is thought 
afffionor and a privilege in most asylums, the rooms in 
which the patients are gathered together, are nearly all 
transformed into workshops, which adds to the advantage 
of uniting the insane, that of affording them occupation. 
It would thus seem that the creation of these workshops 
would do away with the “salles de réunion.” ‘Their ab- 
solute suppression would certainly be possible, never- 
theless in a well regulated establishment, it is better to 
possess independently of the dormitories, the work shops, 
and the dining rooms, rooms where the patients can rest 
between the hours of work and of repast, and where 
those can stay who by reason of peculiar circumstances, 
cannot or ought not to work. 

For the work of women and certain occupations of 
men, the ordinary rooms can serve as shops; but it 
is necessary to have special places appropriated 
to the different kinds of trades; such are the shops 
for joiners, carpenters, shoemakers, locksmiths, wea- 
vers, &c. 

The situation of these work shops should be such as 

VOL. X. NO. 3,—1. 
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to be easily superintended, and out of the principle 
buildings, so that the noise may not disturb the inmates. 

Dining Rooms. The same principle of social life which 
places the insane in dormitories, and assembles them 
during the day in rooms and workshops, brings them to- 
gether in the dining rooms. There is nothing particular 
to say about their construction. They should be distri- 
buted after the same plan as the day-rooms, and can 
even, if absolutely necessary, replace them, as has 
taken place in the establishment d’ Auxerre, which is, 
perhaps, one of the best regulated in France. 

Corridors. The corridors, so useful and necessary, 
where each patient has a single room, can be dispensed 
with, for economical reasons, if the system is adopted of 
dormitories, of common rooms, and of work-shops, be- 
cause they are no longer indispensible to reach each room. 

By means of stairs, conveniently placed, the patients 
of the several departments can descend directly from the 
dormitories to the day-rooms without mingling with each 
other, and thus obviate the difficulties which might result 
from the suppression of corridors, 

They are objectionable too, as preventing ventilation 
by impeding the circulation of the air from one side of 
the building to the other. However, if retained, in order 
to facilitate communication, care should be taken not to 
have them placed between the ranges of chambers or 
dormitories, as they have hitherto been made. 

The windows of the rooms or dormitories should not 
open to their interior, nor the patients be permitted to re- 
main in them; they are expensive, however, and take up 
too much space. 

Galleries. To interior corridors, some authors, most of 
them French, among whomare Esquirol (1,) Desportes (2,) 


(1) Maladies mentales, t. 2, p. 421, 422. (2) Progr. cite. 
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Dr. Girard (1,) and Dr. Brierre de Boismont (2,) would ae a, 
add exterior galleries. | Without doubt, these galleries a oe 
are agreeable to the sight, facilitate communication with a Ren) 
different parts of the building, and provide a walk for the . ea 
patients in bad weather ;_ but they darken the apartments, a i : 
and are very expensive. 
We would observe, that galleries and corridors serve 
the same purpose, and either one or the other become use- bs ul 
less. The advantage of a covered walk in the open air Ke ts 
would induce us to prefer exterior galleries to corridors, i 
Courts and Gardens. Courts are indispensible, in order me teh Wi 
that the patients constantly, and at their will, may reap at He 
the benefits of out-door exercise; this exercise in the i, ea 
open air is one of the best means of soothing and calm- ie ae 
ing their agitation. It would be well even to have seve- Bee 1 8 
‘ ral courts for each large division, so that patients could ae a 
be suitably separated. a 
’ The extent of the courts, and the facilities for esta- + 
: blishing them, depend upon the disposition of the build- ae 
: ings. They should not be surrounded on all sides by the ; 
3 buildings, as it impedes the circulation of the air. They py 
F should command a view of the country, and should be fH 
E made pleasant by means of trees, parterres, and foun- 4 } 
F tains, and provided with seats, and with objects of amuse- ie 
" ment, in harmony with the sex, and the state of the de 
insane. 
In America, (3) the establishments are often without f | 
% courts in the open air, under the pretext that the patients F 
; lie on the ground and contract disease, and habits of un- } Ra: 
cleanliness, as if these inconveniences were difficult to Pe 4 
avoid, and as if it were not better they should lie in a - ee 
clean, well kept court, than on the floor of a corridor. , f er 
(1) Ouvr. cite, p. 242. (2) Mem, cite, p. 65. (3) Ray, American Journal oh We 
of Insanity, avril 1846, p. 341. ae 
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to be easily superintended, and out of the principle 
buildings, so that the noise may not disturb the inmates. 

Dining Rooms. The same principle of social life which 
places the insane in dormitories, and assembles them 
during the day in rooms and workshops, brings them to- 
gether in the dining rooms. There is nothing particular 
to say about their construction. They should be distri- 
buted after the same plan as the day-rooms, and can 
even, if absolutely necessary, replace them, as has 
taken place in the establishment d’ Auxerre, which is, 
perhaps, one of the best regulated in France. 

Corridors. ‘The corridors, so useful and necessary, 
where each patient has a single room, can be dispensed 
with, for economical reasons, if the system is adopted of 
dormitories, of common rooms, and of work-shops, be- 
cause they are no longer indispensible to reach each room, 

By means of stairs, conveniently placed, the patients 
of the several departments can descend directly from the 
dormitories to the day-rooms without mingling with each 
other, and thus obviate the difficulties which might result 
from the suppression of corridors. 

They are objectionable too, as preventing ventilation 
by impeding the circulation of the air from one side of 
the building to the other. However, if retained, in order 
to facilitate communication, care should be taken not to 
have them placed between the ranges of chambers or 
dormitories, as they have hitherto been made. 

The windows of the rooms or dormitories should not 
open to their interior, nor the patients be permitted to re- 
main in them; they are expensive, however, and take up 
too much space. 

Galleries. To interior corridors, some authors, most of 
them French, among whomare Esquirol (1,) Desportes (2,) 


(1) Maladies mentales, t. 2, p. 421, 422. (2) Progr. cite. 
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Dr. Girard (1,) and Dr. Brierre de Boismont (2,) would 4 | 
add exterior galleries. | Without doubt, these galleries Fe 
are agreeable to the sight, facilitate communication with 4 a : 
different parts of the building, and provide a walk for the . 
patients in bad weather ;_ but they darken the apartments, 
and are very expensive. ‘ea ar 
We would observe, that galleries and corridors serve “ae 
the same purpose, and either one or the other become use- * # 
less. ‘The advantage of a covered walk in the open air ‘s i 
would induce us to prefer exterior galleries to corridors, : i 
Courts and Gardens. Courts are indispensible, in order ea) 
that the patients constantly, and at their will, may reap i | 
the benefits of out-door exercise; this exercise in the oe 
open air is one of the best means of soothing and calm- aw 
ing their agitation. It would be well even to have seve- a i 
ral courts for each large division, so that patients could oa | 
be suitably separated. 
The extent of the courts, and the facilities for esta- hae 
blishing them, depend upon the disposition of the build- watt 
ings. They should not be surrounded on all sides by the a i" 
buildings, as it impedes the circulation of the air. They | 


should command a view of the country, and should be 
made pleasant by means of trees, parterres, and foun- 
tains, and provided with seats, and with objects of amuse- 


ment, in harmony with the sex, and the state of the i 
insane. 

In America, (3) the establishments are often without 4 
courts in the open air, under the pretext that the patients : 
lie on the ground and contract disease, and habits of un- vi, 
cleanliness, as if these inconveniences were difficult to igs | 
avoid, and as if it were not better they should lie in a ce 


clean, well kept court, than on the floor of a corridor. ie 
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We do not regard a garden as absolutely necessary 
for each division ; the patients should walk in them only 
at certain hours, and they can very well alternate in the 
same garden. They should be enclosed on all sides, 
and planted with trees, but not too thickly or too close 
together, as they would present an obstacle to a careful 
supervision. 

Stairs. We have said in speaking of the number of 
stories, that the danger of stair-cases could be avoided 
in several ways. One consists in elevating partitions at 
the sides, which are ordinarily limited by a balustrade 
in such a way that the stair-case would be placed be- 
tween two walls, and thus prevent all fear of suicide. 
Another method is to contract the railing in such a way 
that it would be impossible for a person to throw himself 
from it. I do net speak of the system of iron gratings, 
which should be rejected as pertaking too much of the 
character of a prison. ' 

If the corridors are suppressed, the stairs should be 
more numerous, at least one for each division, and they 
should be broad enough to admit three persons abreast, 
in case of a struggle with a patient, who is to be carried 
to an upper story. 

Windows. In consulting the interests of the insane as 
well as those of the establishment, recourse bas been had 
to all kinds of inventions in the construction of windows. 
All that the imagination could suggest has been tried, 
whether in form, situation, the manner of protect- 
ing them, or in their mode of fastening. All these 
special provisions have for an object the prevention of 
escapes, suicides and injuries, without at the same time 
depriving the building of ventilation, or of an external 
view. In several asylums, to avoid the necessity of in- 


terior and exterior protection, the windows have been 
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placed at a considerable height, or even in the ceiling, 
and been given various forms to facilitate their opening, 
and promote ventilation. They have been constructed 
on pivots, equipoised, or even, as in some English asy- 
lums, at Hanwell and Bethlem for example, of a circular 
or semi-circular form, like the openings for warm air 
registers. These windows, composed of two frames, 
the one movable, revolving at will round the other, which 
is stationary, are composed of closed and open spaces, 
which can alternately correspond one with the other, 
excluding the air, or letting it penetrate into the apart- 
ment. Gratings and bars are avoided, by placing-the 
windows out of reach of the patients; but ventilation is 
more difficult, no exterior view is permitted, and the 
rooms are made cheerless, without however preventing 
the patients, by the aid of some piece of furniture, seek- 
ing to escape, or by the aid of some movable article, or 
their clothing, breaking the glass. 

In other asylums windows breast high, in grooves, or 
with shutters, &c., &c., have been constructed as in or- 
dinary houses, always adding particular modes of fasten- 
ing so that the patients cannot open them at their will. 

Thus, for example, the size of the squares have been 
diminished so that the body of a man could not pass 
through ; or the frames made of iron, so that even after 
the glass was broken, a person could not make his way 
out; or the windows have been divided into two parts, of 
which the upper only opens to promote ventilation, while 
the lower part serves for the view. 

This system has been improved upon, by leaving in 
the lower part, (as has been done at Illenau,) a portion of 
the window to be opened at the will of the patient, but 
outside of which is an iron frame, the bars corresponding 
exactly with those of the window, and visible only when 
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itisopened. In other places, and principally in England, | 
this open frame is not made opposite to a single portion 
of the casement, but extends its whole height, and re- 
places advantageously the vertical bars of iron, which 
are visible even when the window is closed. This sys- 
tem has lately been applied to the new cells for the vio- 
lent class at Salptériere. 

In the Pennsylvania asylum (1) the method employed 
is still more simple and agreeable. It consists in having 
only the lower part of the window movable, and placing 
outside, three or four inches from it, a protection in iron 
having the character of an ornament. 

As another means of protection, we would mention 
venetian blinds to be shut during the night or even during 
the day. The means of interior protection consist in iron 
net work, in shutters or blinds of wood, covering only the 
lower part of the window, or covering it completely du- 
ring the night, and in the day time folding up within the 
embrasure of the casement. 

The ways of fastening are various, consisting ordina- 
rily of locks opening by aid of keys or bolts, and not jut- 
ting out so as to become means for suicide. 

The respective advantages of these various kinds of 
windows have long been discussed by various authors; we 
shall not enter on similar discussions; but only remark, 
that none of the systems enumerated respond completely 
to all the exigencies, that several among them give the 
aspect ofa prison, and they all have the serious difficul- 
ty of singularity. Why cannot we have in establish- 
ments for the insane, windows similar to those of other 
institutions? What is the end proposed in the construc- 
tion of windows? It is, as we have said, partly to avoid 
escapes, suicides, and injuries, and also too great expense 


(1) Ray, ouvr. cite, p. 323. 
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of glass; now, I repeat, as in the question of the num- 
ber of stories, that it is wrong to consider all of the in- 
sane as dangerous. 

Conformably to the opinion we have pronounced, and 
which consists in including the insane, as much as pos- 
sible, under ordinary regulations, we would do away 
with these singular and exceptional windows, and substi- 
tute ordinary ones, with the single precaution of having 
them close witha key. Inthe dormitories, shutters should 
be added of wood, to be closed at night, after the same 
plan as the casements. By these means, which do not 
exceed common precautions, we believe means of escape 
and suicide would be avoided. 

As to damages, they are rare, and not serious; the ex- 
pense of windows is altogether imaginary, for the insane 
break much fewer than those who aim to protect them. 

Doors. The doors should be strong, and solid, without 
being massive; they should not be overloaded with those 
enormous locks and bolts, which give the aspect of a pri- 
son, and should be fastened without having recourse toa 
key ; there should be uniformity in the locks, so that the 
attendants may not be charged with keys, as if jailors, 
and that the search for a key need not be the cause of de- 
lay when a door is to be opened. The connection of the 
bolt with the lock and staple, should be such, that it 
would be impossible for a patient to open it himself with 
a piece of wood or iron, or to put any obstacle in the way 
of others opening it. 

Water-closets. The question of water-closets, important 
in all collections of men, however small, becomes still 
more so in an asylum for the insane, because of the ge- 
neral tendency to uncleanliness; and their tendency to 
suicide, and “a l’onanisme” requires a particular surveil- 
lance. 
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Esquirol (1) and Desportes (2,) fearing bad odors 
would have them separated from the other buildings ; 
and it is according to their ideas, that at Salpétriere an 
interval of nearly six feet is left between the day-rooms 
and closets. This plan has the difficulty of removing 
these places too far, and rendering them difficult of ac- 
cess, especially during the night; and [ think at the pre- 
sent time, thanks to the perfection thatthe English, above 
all others, have attained in the construction of water- 
closets, that with the proper care of cleanliness, there is 
no inconvenience experienced from placing them in the 
interior of the buildings. 

Floors. 1u selecting floors for the insane, regard should 
be had to the laws of health and cleanliness; the patients 
should not be exposed to cold feet, which might become 
fatal to them, because of their tendency to congestion 
of the brain; and the flooring shall be such as to be 
easily washed, without injuring it. 

At present it is generally admitted that all require- 
ments can be satisfied by means of wood floors for the 
quiet class; but some physicians would still have stone 
slabs kept for the violent, the filthy, and the paralytics. 
Contrary to their opinion, we believe with Desportes (3) 
that wood should be adopted for all classes of patients 
without exception, such as exists in the hospitals of 
Paris, and we reject the system of rendering a part of 
the floor moveable as utterly useless and even hurtful. 

Reil (4) has proposed slabs of marble, covered with 
carpet, a very difficult plan to realize. 

Jacobi (5) proposes to cover the wood with a outing of 
linseed oil paint, as at Siegburg, to prevent the water 
from penetrating into the floors when washed ; and he 


(1) Art. Maisons d’alienes, p.76. (5) Ouvr. cite, p. 19 et 24. (3) 
cite, p. 18 et 19. (4) Rhapsodien, p. 461. (5) Ouvr. cite, pe63. 
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also would give a certain inclination to them, so that the 
water could run off. 

Walls. The two principal conditions to be fulfilled in 
regard to walls, are their cleanliness and facility for 
washing them, which can be easily obtained by means 
of oil paint or lime. This last method is employed every 
where in England, and it succeeds very well, because 
the structures are made with great care; the stones are 
so smooth that the lime wash can be immediately applied 
and this is so much the better, as the apartments can be 
occupied a few hours after; but in France, recourse is 
had to oil paints. At the height of a man, nearly, the 
walls should be painted of a deeper color, which would 
be less easily soiled ; and we cannot too much encour- 
age the breaking the monotony of the walls in the rooms 
for assembling the patients together, as has been done 
at Siegburg, by means of different objects, such as maps, 
pictures, &c. I mention as something singular, that it has 
been proposed to give to the walls different colors, ac- 
cording to the different forms of alienation, to favorably 
influence the patients ; I leave to be judged the impor- 
tance of such an influence. 

The Chambers for the Violent. It is but a short time 
since that each insane person had his cell, and the cells 
presented the most frightful spectacle ; they resembled 
the cages for wild beasts, or dungeons for prisoners; at 
present, the number of cells is much restricted, and their 
aspect is like an ordinary room. What immense pro- 
gress! 

In a well regulated asylum, there should not be more 
than ten cells fora hundred insane, and these should be 
so far removed from the rest of the establishment, that 


the violent may not disturb the other patients, and yet so - 


near, that those who are to occupy them, can be easily 
VOL. X. NO. 3.—K. 
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transferred thither when their paroxysms come on, and 
that these patients, who have the most need of care and 
of surveillance, be not at too great a distance from the 
main buildings and general offices, The solution of this 
problem depends much on the form adopted for the in- 
stitution ; but generally speaking, in order to obtain ex- 
ercise in the open air, and on account of the piercing 
cries they often utter, it is hardly possible to have them 
as near as might be desired, with a view to surveillance. 
Still great care should be taken not to isolate the cells 
entirely from each other, as at Salpteriere, in detached 
cottages ; for if this plan is advantageous, as regards the 
screams and looks, it has serious evils, as it renders 
heating and surveillance during the night almost im- 
possible. 

In constructing these rooms, it is necessary to apply 
to this exception even, the same general principle which 
should govern the building of asylums, the approach as 
near as possible to ordinary habitations. All appertain- 
ing to them should be simple and perfectly neat, and 
in nothing should awaken the idea ofa prison. 

The walls should be covered with oil paint or lime; 
the windows should have smaller panes than in other 
parts of the establishment, and should be protected on 
the outside by Venetian blinds, and in the inside with 
shutters. The doors should be strong and open out- 
wards, that tae inmates may not be able to preventa 
person from entering; they should have neither bolts 
nor iron bars, nor openings which call to mind the idea 
of a wicket. These wickets, by inspiring the pa- 
tients with defiance, often favor the negligence of the 
attendants, in permitting them to pass through this open- 
ing the food and other objects, which they carry to the 
patients. 
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The floor of these cells, contrary to the opinion of Es- 
quirol (1,) d’Heberl (2,) and of Guislain (3,) can be of 
wood as in other parts of the building, without fear of 
incurring any such inconvenience as would render the use 
of stone slabs necessary. With a view to the ventilation, 
and in regard to cries and screams, it is well to place in 
the ceiling, an opening communicating at will with the 
exterior air. 

Baths. Baths are very essential in an asylum, both as 
a means of cleanliness and of treatment; notwithstanding 
several physicians, and several superintendents have 
thought one room for baths sufficient, choosing the most 
central point, or one nearest to the class of patients who 
most need bathing, and facilitating access to it by corri- 
dors and closed galleries. Itis very difficult, not to say 
impossible, that a single bathing room, however well si- 
tuated, should suffice in any asylum, however small. 
Almost always those who have most need of bathing, are 
deprived of it, for a greater or less length of time, in the 
fear that their cries would disturb the order of the insti- 
tution, be injurious to the other patients, and compromise 
the reputation of the establishment when visitors were 
present. 

It is evident from the first, that there should be one 
bathing room for each sex; there should also be a differ- 
ent one for the violent, and for the quiet; and if there are 
separate cottages, there should be in each of them a 
bath room. 

The bathing rooms can contain several bathing tubs, 
provided they are separated, either by projections or cur- 
tains, as at Salpétriére, that the patients may not see, and 
mutually excite each other. 


(1) Art. Maisons d’alienes, p. 70. (2) Abhandlung, etc., p.250. (3) Ouvr. 


cite., p. 232. 
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There are certain arrangements altogether special to be 
made in the construction of bathing tubs. These have 
for an object to prevent the patients from drowning them- 
selves, from coming out of the bath, or drawing water at 
theirown will. In widening the edge of the bathing 
tubs, so that a cloth could be fixed all round, to which 
another could be attached, passing under the arms of 
the patient (a proceeding preferable to the covers used 
at Bicétre and Salpetriere) the two first conditions are 
attained, as to the third it can easily be attained, by having 
the water come in at the bottom of the tubs—and the 
stop cocks put out of reach of the patients. 

Heating and Lighting. Heating and lighting, altogether 
indispensable in an asylum for the insane, require certain 
particular conditions, which are the inevitable conse- 
quence of the kind of patients to which these asylums 
are devoted. Thus we have to dread for the insane, 
much more than for others, the danger of fire, both for 
themselves and for the establishment. 

Without entering into the examination of the best mode 
of heating and lighting, the same plan not being applica- 
ble to all places, and all countries, we would remark, 
generally, that the mode of heating adopted, should have 
reference to the well being of the patients, the security of 
the buildings and to economy. All systems of heating, 
or of lighting which best combine these advantages should 
have the preference. Whatever mode is adopted should 
be accompanied with certain precautions. The means of 
heating should be so protected that the patients cannot 
approach too near; the stoves should have some inclo- 
sure of iron, and the fire places a grating; also, in this 
connection, heating by means of hot-air, steam, or hot 
water presents great advantages. Fire places are very 
pleasant, but their expense, the fear of fire, notwithstand- 
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ing the precautions taken, render their introduction into 
public asylums almost impossible; but in private asy- 
lums it is the mode of heating to be preferred in the divi- 
sion for the quiet class. 

For the means used to light the building, it is enough 
to avoid all danger to put them out of the reach of the 
patients. Gas has many advantages; the burners can 
be placed beyond the reach of patients, but the danger 
incurred by this mode of lighting should be taken into 
consideration; and we think with Dr. Girard, it is 
best to adopt it only for the corridors and the exterior, 
and to continue to use for the rooms where the patients 
gather together, and for the dormitories, oil lamps. 


(To be continued.) 


ARTICLE II. 


INSANITY AND INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
INSANE. For Puysictans anp LayMEN.* 


For many years we have perceived the want—and 
but too frequently felt the evils arising from that want— 
of a treatise which would enable the public to obtain a 
more nearly accurate idea of insanity, and of the true 
nature of the modern institutions for the cure of that dis- 
ease, as well as the proper management of those who are 
permanently afflicted with it. There was alacune in me- 
dical, or medico-popular literature, which we have long 
wished to see filled by one who was competent to fill it 


* Ueber Irrsein und Irrenanstalten. Fur Aerzte und Laien. Von Dr. 
Heinrich Laehr. zweitem Arzte der Provinzial Irrenanstalt bei Halle. Nebst 
einar Uebersicht ueber Deutschland's Irrenwesen und Irrenanstalten, erleateut 
durch eine colorirte Karte. Halle, 1825. 8vo. p.p. 286. 
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appropriately. For Germany, at least, this appears to 
have been accomplished by Dr. Laehr, with the work the 
title of which is hereunto pretixed. 

The position of Dr. Laehr, in one of the largest and 
best of the German Hospitals for the Insane, and in as- 
sociation with Professor Damerow, one of the most emi- 
nent of German Psychiaters, where he is in daily inter- 
course with a large number of the insane, and where all 
the valuable literature upon mental diseases is within 
his reach, could not fail to qualify a person of active, ob- 
serving, comprehensive, and devoted intellectual powers, 
to write—as he has written—understandingly. 

The subject-matter of the book is as follows: 


«* Historical Sketch of the Condition and Management of the Insane. 

* Dependence of psychical activity upon the corporeal condition: 
the brain is the organ of the former, and insanity is a disorder of the 
brain. 

«Comprehension of Insanity. 

“Upon some conditions of the mind often mistaken for insanity. 

“ The causes of insanity ; including education, selection of occupation, 
marriage, the passions, hereditary, old age, and bodily diseases. 

“The preceding signs, and the commencement of insanity. 

“The treatment of insanity. 1st, Psychical treatment, including self- 
control, consistency, truthfulness, regular habits, (lebensordnung) em- 
ployment, and coercive means. 2d, Dietetic treatment, including food, 
clothing, bedding, cleanliness, baths, and gymnastics. 3d, Abstraction 
of blood. 4th, Pharmaceutic treatment. 

** Isolation and Institutions for the Insane, with remarks upon travel- 
ing, the methods of isolation, the physician to the insane, attendants, as- 
sociation (living together) of the insane, and prejudices against institu- 
tions for the insane. 

** Public and private institutions, and their mutual relations. 

** What persons should be placed in institutions for the insane ? 

“On the delivery of patients to the institutions. 

**On the communication between the patient, while in the institution, 
and his relations. 1st, By letters. 2d, By visits. 

* Four-and-twenty hours out of the life and proceedings of an insti- 
tution for the insane. 
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“The discharging of patients from the institution. 
«The dangers subsequent to discharge. Relapses. 
*« Legal provisions for the protection of the insane. 
** Desidevata for psychiatrie.” 


An Appendix of about fifty pages, is devoted to a ge- J Hy fF 
neral, special, and statistical account of the institutions 7. ey 
for the insane in Prussia, Germany, and Germanic i ag et 
Austria. 

Throughout the body of the work, the author writes as “| 1%) 

one who is master of his subject, as a close and accurate a a 
; observer, a profound and logical thinker, an accomplished a) 
: physiologist, and one who understands, to a very consid- eS rR 
erable extent, the relationship between matter and mind, ae 
3 the body and its spiritual companion. His propositions “A 
: are illustrated and enforced by apposite examples.— eae 
Many of these are taken from the annals of insanity, but 
; some of the articles are literally redundant with such as 1H} 
are drawn from general history and biography. The 
Chapter entitled “ Four-and-twenty Hours out of the Life 
; and Proceedings of an Institution for the Insane,” occu- " 1 
: pies nearly fifty pages, is graphic, truthful, life-like, and pe 
apparently intended more for general. than for professional 

: readers. It contains many sketches of interesting cases, ' Al 
: and is well adapted to the purpose of imparting to “ lay- Dig ul 

é men” who have never made themselves acquainted with ae 

E a lunatic asylum, a more accurate knowledge of a good {8 
: institution of that kind than they have heretofore pos- “toa 
sessed. 

} We are tempted to make general extracts from the Bi 
dl work, but perceiving the extent to which that would lead ae 
; us, we must limit ourselves to two sections, “ Baths” and at 
ie “The Abstraction of Blood ;” observing, however, by the aS 

way, that under the head of “ Pharmaceutic Treatment,” 
‘ there are but afew general remarks, with no special con- oP a i} 
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siderations regarding the use of any particular article of 
the Materia Medica. 


** Warm baths not only serve for cleanliness, but they subdue or in- 
vigorate the nervous system, according to their temperature, and the 
duration of their application. They regulate the superficial circula- 
tory system, favor the course of the blood from the internal organs to 
the external parts, and when there is a congestive tendency to the head, 
they are (here) used simultaneously with cold applications to the head. 
These last refresh the activity of the brain, and are very often, some- 
times with complaints of head-ache, pressingly demanded by the pa- 
tients, because, subsequently to those applications, they feel “lighter” 
and their mental powers qualified for clearer action. Thus, patients are 
frequently seen who, before the bath, manifested every appearance of 
general (mental) confusion, or of deep discordance, yet for hours after 
it, felt refreshed and talked more rationally. Even in cases of high ex- 
citement, if the bath be continued several hours, with cold water poured 
upon the head, it procures quietude. 

“Cold baths operate, on the one hand, by invigorating the skin, and, 
on the other, by the abstraction of heat. Young, full-blooded persons, 
or such as constantly suffer from a sensation of inward heat, are in- 
stinctively driven to immerse the body in cold water, or, without regard 
to time or place, to wash themselves with it. When we are bodily or 
mentally fatigued, we feel, after a cold bath, as if newly-born, and our 
thinking powers and strength of volition are prepared for renewed en- 
ergy. This potent action is explained, when we think to what an extent 
the nervous system of the skin is expanded, and that this all converges to 
a union in the central nervous system. Still more powerful, in this re- 
spect, is the shower-bath, which, although of short duration, produces 
a general glow of the system, in that the amount of excitation is greatly 
increased by the aggregation of all which is produced by the single drops. 

“ The douche has found a manifold application. Its effect is diversi- 
fied, according to the time and the duration of its appliance, the force 
and temperature of the water, and the region upon which it falls. It 
excites and refreshes, while it acts sympathetically upon the activity of 
the respiration and of the stomach. The contraction of the chest, nau- 
sea, pallor of the skin, and the genital excitement, produced by its long 
application, demonstrate its importance when used with circumspection. 
Many desire it, because it leaves a sensation of health. Upon many its 
moral effect is great, their fury being subdued, their disposition to vio- 
lence destroyed, and they being rendered more readily obedient.— 
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While, by acting upon the peripheral extremity of the nervous system, 
it stimulates that system, and invigorates the organs of vegetative life, it 
also increases the energy of the brain, and favors the curative force of 
nature.”” 


These extracts are made, not because there is any thing 
particularly new in them, but rather to recall attention to 
the subject. We believe that the utility of baths, and of 
the douche, in their great diversity of forms and manner 
of application, as curative means in the treatment of in- 
sanity, has never been fully recognized in this country, 
or, if recognized, has not been taken advantage of, in 
practice. Nowhere, within our knowledge, in the United 
States, is there a regular, systematic, daily routine of 
bathing, as a restorative measure, in an institution for the 
insane, as there is in many of those in France and Ger- 
many: and in one, at least, of our largest establishments, 
the means for bathing are insufficient even for the purpose 
of personal cleanliness. We seem to forget that the rile 
of the dermis, in the prosecution of the vital actions, is 
scarcely less important than that of the mucous mem- 
brane ; and that the brain and the spinal cord may be 
powerfully effected by impressions upon the extremities 
of the nerves of the external, as well as of the internal 
surface. The douche has been almost universally used, 
where it has been used at all, in this country, only as a 
large stream of cold water falling upon the head. This 
is its most objectionable form and application, and hence 
it has fallen somewhat into disrepute. We have not 
availed ourselves of its numerous modifications by various 
temperatures of the water, the size, force, and direction 
of the stream, and by its application to the diverse re- 
gions of the body, sufficiently to enable us to form an ac- 
curate opinion of its value. 


VOL. X. NO. 3.—L. 
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“We are indebted to the Water-institutions,” continues Dr. Laehr, 
“for hydro-sudero-therapie, or the method of wrapping the patient in 
cold, moistened sheets, and then enveloping him in woollen wrappers, 
which generally, if not the first, at most, the second time soon causes a 
profuse perspiration, in the acme of which the patient is either dashed 
or rubbed with cold water, and then made to exercise for a short time. 
Although this method at Graefenburg, according to the testimony of not 
a few physicians to the insane, has handed over many sacrifices to the 
lunatic institutions, and most of them in an incurable condition, because, 
at that place, they are obliged to treat all cases alike,—yet here, (at 
Halle) it has been employed in cases for which it is adapted, and has in- 
creased the treasure of medical remedies. It regulates the action of 
the skin, so often disturbed in insanity, promotes the tendency to bodily 
secretions, through which nature not unfrequently indicates the deter- 
mination of the disease, and subjects the patient to a systematic cure, 
which, from the generally persistent passivity of the patient, is easily to 
be prosecuted. The physical forees are, indeed, during this time, 
strongly attacked, but good, nutritious diet will reinforce them; and, 
although this means should not be resorted to for weak and easily ex- 
hausted patients, yet to vigorous, full-blooded persons, with raving ex- 
citement, or slight, but persistent depression of spirits, it is beneficial. 
In the latter class of cases, the deficient innervation of the organism 
awakes the feeling of general heaviness and torpidity, distarbs the cir- 
culation of the blood, as is manifest by the coldness and the blue tint of 
the extremities and the cheeks, weakens the pulmonary circulation, and 
the mutual action between the air and the blood, and thus diminishes 
the invigorating condition of the sources of the nervous stimulation 
necessary to health: and hence, again, the deficient activity of the func- 
tions of the skin promotes the disturbance of the pulmonary action.” 


We have never, in any disease, seen a patient techni- 
cally “packed,” and therefore know nothing, from per- 
sonal experience, of the merits of the “ water-cure.”— 
The testimony above-given is founded upon the practice 
of Dr. Damerow, a Professor in the University of Halle, 
and one of the most distinguished physicians in Prussia. 
In another place, we have given the corroborative expe- 
rience of Dr. Vizanik, who, whatever may be his profes- 
sional merits, has for many years been one of the physi- 
cians of the General Hospital at Vienna, and lives and 
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acts in the midst of the great medical school of that city, 
which, without disparagement of others, may be said to 
have no superior in the world. 

We now come to the somewhat piquante, but, in our 
estimation, very just remarks upon the abstraction of 
blood. 


“ Hardly any remedy has been more abused than venesection. In 
the country the farmer is often resolute in the determination that bleed- 
ing shall be practised, and then he rests satisfied, whether the patient 
recovers or dies, especially if the latter be not the provider for a family; 
and frequently the physician does this, and nothing more, partly because 
he must live, partly that he may have done something to tickle the eye, 
and partly because he hopes safety therefrom, and no further claim be 
made to his services. It is so in almost all diseases, but most especially 
so in insanity. Occasionally, the basis of a disturbance of the mental 
activity of the newly developed child, is laid during gestation, by exten- 
sive bloodletting in a sickly condition of the mother. If the necessity 
of bleeding be judged by the remarkable symptoms of a disease, then 
mental disorders, more than any others, fall to this terrible vampyrism. 
An English writer considers this practice as the chief cause of the in- 
curability of patients in England, and every asylum for the insane is 
sufficiently often required to receive the sorrowful sacrifice of such 
treatment. 

“ Occasion is the most frequently given for this complaint when the 
disease assumes the form of raving mania, or when, in melancholia, the 
patient suffers from oppression of the chest, anxiety, and unrest. Be- 
cause, in cerebral inflammation, there is a manifestation of mental excite- 
ment, does it therefore necessarily follow that all mental excitement, arises 
from inflammation? Because the appearance of an unwonted muscular 
power, and violence, endure longer than the organism could sustain them, 
if in health, must there consequently be an excess of fluids? If we,— 
as old Nettelbeck prevented a mutiny of his ship’s crew—reduce by 
venesection, the excitement, and thus exhaust the whole organism,— 
then must we be left to wonder that the storm grows still more violent, 
and think that we have not yet drawn sufficient blood! Finally, quietude 
is effected, but is is the quietude of the Church-yard. The symptoms, 
from want of strength, are less vividly expressed, the reaction of the 
deficient innervation from the brain begins to show itself in the other 
organs, the vital force is sooner or later exhausted, and either death fol- 
Jows from troubles in the other important viscera, or, if this termination 
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i :: be happily prevented, the mental activity is weakened, and incurable 
dementia is the consequence. 


** Experience has demonstrated that anemia and plethora, in their ex- 
tremes, produce the same jocal symptoms, and that a deficient innerva- 
54} tion—even in an exhausted condition of the system,—mny give rise to 
Pe increased muscular action, both spasmodic and voluntary. But no one 
will assert that, in raving mania, there is an excess (a healthy excess) of 
physical strength, for this could oaly be when there was a harmonious 


activity of all the individual organs. Raving mania never appears in- 
stantaneously, but is preceded, for a longer or shorter period, by a num- 
ber of abnormal symptoms; and hence it arises from an already weak- 
ened and invalidate condition. * Madness is not in the blood,’ says the 
proverb which the basis, or, far more, the consequence of that sad abuse 
has given us; but it rests upon a disturbance of the central organ of the 
nervous system. That organ, for its nourishment and the support of its 
functions, requires, of all things especially the blood, and always so much 


t the more, the more those functions are in a condition of exalted activity. 

i And when these functions depend upon the condition of the blood, as 
we have already shown in the exposition of the dependence of the men- 
tal activity upon the nutriment, then they cannot be rectified by adding 
to the deficient quality of the blood a deficiency of ils quantity, thereby 
removing the most nutritious ingredient. 

“We cannot restore, to an excitable man, his psychical energy by 
drawing blood, and by obtunding the mental activity by rigid diet, but it 
may be done by taking from him the irritation which supports the excita- 
bility, and by strengthening the whole system, thus restoring the equili- 

; brium of action of all the organs. Neither do we cure excitement 
in the generative life by castration, agreeably to the ideas of the Ascetics, 


but by invigorating the whole organism, and thus chasing away ‘the 
devil in the blood.’ 

** Although the physician to the insane has daily proofs that general 
bloodletting and an antiphlogistic treatment exhaust the organ of the 
mind, yet, nevertheless, those methods of treatment are daily repeated, 
thus often preparing pain for him, when it falls to his lot to (endeavor to) 
overcome not only the weakness of the patient, but also—and often, 

alas! in vain—the weakness of the Art.” 

cas tas “It is not to be understood that we would entirely banish venesection 
from the treatment of insanity, but that we wish only to give warning 

againt its abuse. As the innervation of the organs necessary to life 

issues from the brain and the spinal cord, it follows that the weakening 

of these necessarily induces debility of the whole system. But insanity 
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is not produced by an inflammation of them, so, by diminishing the 
quantity of the blood its quality is not improved, nor is the disease itself 
removed. On the contrary, the already suffering powers of vitality 
must still farther diminish, and through this, the brain approximate a 
condition of paralysis. 

‘* Only in cases of insanity associated with, or accomplished by, other 
abnormal conditions, as, for example, strong determination of blood to 
the head, in vigorous persons, or inflammation of individual organs, 
should we venture to practice venesection,—and then, even, unwillingly, 
and in muck less quantity than under other circumstances. 

Tt is true that in insanity, as in allabnornal conditions of the nervous 
system, slight causes are sufficient to produce a strong determination of 
blood to the brain, and in the periodicity of this evil lies the organic con- 
dition thereto. The evil must be met, because it increases the abnor- 
mal condition, and may, by long continuance, produce organic lesions. 
But it often yields to leeching, or the revulsion of the blood towards 
other organs.” 


The work is illustrated by a well executed map of the 
Germanic Countries, upon which the locations of all the 
establishments for the insane are designated, and the 
character of their organization indicated. 

The perusal of the book has recalled to us, most vividly, 
the beautiful summer morning upon which we accompa- 
nied Dr. Laehr—with his “elder,” if not, “ better soldier,” 
Professor Damerow—through the field of his labors; and 
the moment when, in front of that noble institution, with 
a manly and generous sympathy for the stranger depicted 
in his countenance, he gave us the parting salutation.— 
May we hope that, when he shall have learned our language, 
we shall have the pleasure of again taking him by the 
hand, and that too, upon this side of the Atlantic ? 

E. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Bibi INSANITY CONSIDERED IN ITS CIVIL RE- 
LATIONS. 


- This pamphlet was originally published in detached 
e Pe portions, in the French Review of Legislation and Juris- 
: prudence. The author, apparently a legal gentleman of 
some standing, professes to inquire whether imperfections 
on the subject of insanity do not exist in the prescut 
French Code, and particularly so, as to the civil capacity 
) or incapacity of individuals. He deprecates, as all must 
; do, the diversity of views entertained by the legal and 
medical authorities, indicated in the one case, by the laws 
and adjudications made in accordance with them, and in 
the other, by the most approved medical writings. We 
profess to give only an analysis of the Essay of M. Sa- 
case. Our readers are quite as competent as ourselves, 
to decide whether he has brought forward any valuable 
recommendations or improvements. The first chapter 
commences with the inquiry, what is meant in law and 
in legal medicine by the term insane, and the author an- 
swers in the words of D’Aguesseau, that he is so, who ia 
| ia ; civil society, cannot elevate himself to the level of gene- 
| : ral duties. Man developes himself in society, by means 
of law, that is, by using his free will, under submission 

to a supreme rule, through the influence of reason. 
Pinel declared that the study of the functions of the 
vf mind is strictly allied to the history of mental alienation 
| | and taking this as his basis, described, and classified the 


” De la Folie, consideree dans ses rapperts avec la capacite civile. Par M 
Sacase, Conseiller la Cour d’Appel d’Amiens. 8vo. is, 1851. pp. 136. 
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various forms of insanity. He distinguished four species, 
mania, melancholia, dementia and idiotism. Esquirol 
has in a great degree followed this arrangement, and it 
seems to be the one generally adopted. 

But if this be correct, the division of the Civil Code is 
defective. In Art. 489, the terms imbecility, dementia, 
and furor are used. 

As to the term furor, much nena in the Roman 
Twelve tables, it seems to have lost its general accepta- 
tion, and now expresses only the exaggerated effects of 
passion. Esquirol considers it as an accidental oceur- 
rence in all cerebral affections, that it appertains to ma- 
nia, but does not belong to it specifically, for even idiots 
are subject to accessions of fury. Mania is indeed itself 
a state of passion. The ideas follow in a spontaneous, 
rapid and confused course, which does not permit the in- 
terposition of reason. Sometimes it occurs, that the ma- 
niacal are exempt from this incoherence of ideas which 
is proper to the disease, and it manifests itself solely, in 
an excitement (unhealthy) of the faculties, and which 
Writers call maniacal eraltation. Although the course of 
ideas is less rapid, still they are beyond the control of 
the will. 

Dementia, on the other hand, is an abolition of these 
exaltations. The thought and judgment are as it were 
abolished or at least degraded, the memory, toa great 
degree lost, and in the end, the subject literally babbles. 

The terms Imbecility and Dementia, are frequently used 
as merely translations of each other, but although they 
agree in some respects, they differ essentially in their 
origin—the one being acquired and the other original. 
In dementia, the faculties successively perish, although 
of course, in rare cases, acute dementia may be sus- 


pended in its course and cured. In imbecility, produced 
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by anomalous organization, either the mind has never 
been developed, or while developing, its progress has 
been suddenly arrested by one of those singular acci- 
dents, which physiology has not as yet been able to ex- 
plain. The one then is a gradual and acquired condi- 
tion—the other, a permanent and fixed one. Still these 
alterations have numerous affinities—a mental depres- 
sion, and an atony engendered by accidental or congeni- 
tal debility of the brain. They are also distinguished 
from mania and monomania, since in these there is a vi- 
cious and an abnormal connection of ideas, whilst, in the 
other, ideas have never been associated, or have ceased 
to be so. In one case there is perversion, in the other, 
inability. 

The classification of the civil code is thus correct, in 
what relates to imbecility and dementia, but incomplete 
in not comprehending in it those varieties which we style 
monomania or melancholy. Should this be recognised in 
legal nomenclature? Before answering the question it 
is proper to determine its special character. Pinel de- 
signates it under the title of reasoning mania (manie rai- 
sonnante), and if we recognise the division of the human 
faculties into intellectual and moral, we have a satisfac- 
tory distinction. In mania, the faculties of the under- 
standing are preternaturally excited, or overthrown; in 
dementia and imbecility, they are oppressed, or destroy- 
ed; while in monomania, the moral faculties—the pas- 
sions, in fact—are perverted. In all, free will is abo- 
lished. 

There therefore can be no doubt, but that the sufferer 
should be put under restraint, and that this disease should 
be recognised by legal tribunals. 

M. Sacase proceeds to show that it is scarcely possible 
that one faculty can be affected without drawing in the 
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others. ‘ All participate,” says Falret, ‘in various de- 
grees.” So also remarks Esquirol, “In monomania, 
that is, in the manie raisonnante of Pinel, the mind is more 
or less diseased. If it were not so, the insane could be 
guided by their reason, and recognise that their princi- 
ples are false, and their actions peculiar.” 

The 2nd Section or Chapter treats of fugitive forms of 
insanity, under which he includes, febrile delirium and 
intoxication. These cond tions of mind are not according 
to the French Code, Art 489, a sufficient cause for inter- 
diction, as the alienation of mind is not permanent. But 
certainly, acts committed in these states, must be judged 
as insane ones—there is an absence of reflection and of 
will and the mental disease is frequently as decided as 
in mania itself. The difference appears to be principally 
as to the length of time, as in the case of the delirium of 
fever and the mania of the puerperal state ; and with the 
modern improvements in the treatment of insanity, we 
may hope that these will gradually more and more assim- 
ilate in this respect. 

Whether intoxication should be a sufficient excuse for 
the commission of a crime, is a moral question, on which 
the law decides. Contracts made, when in this condi- 
tion, are however clearly not binding, on account of the 
fraud that is used. 

Should not this case be provided for, so that at least, 
the heirs of a deceased person might controvert his con- 
tracts, or will when executed under these forms of tem- 
porary insanity ? 

On the other hand, a contract is not void, although 
agreed to in the moment of violent passion, even although 
that passion resembles the excitement of delirium. 

Feebleness of mind, in contradistinction from imbecility, 
is also a condition which requires consideration. Here is 
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an individual deprived of the full exercise of his reason, 
but with a free, though imperfect will. For such an 
one, the law directs the appointment of a judicial counsel. 

Afier some observations on the legal state of the deaf 
and dumb in civil and criminal cases, our author next 
proceeds to the examination of the subject of lucid in- 
tervals. 

The civil code, Art. 489, enacts that an insane person 
shall be placed under the care of a committee (as we 
called it,) or interdicted (as in the French phrase,) al- 
though he may have lucid intervals. This is the only 
instance in which this term is used in the code. What 
is the difference between a lucid interval and an inter- 
mission? The former is a rare, accidental phenomenon, 
not periodical, fugitive and ephemeral. The latter on 
the contrary has a periodicity more or less regular; it 
constitutes a secondary type of insanity, and its duration 
is often prolonged through months and even years. A 
lucid interval should never be urged in jurisprudence, an 
intermission alone should be permitted to be considered. 
The one term should be substituted for the other, in all 
our laws. 

These deductions are supported by the brilliant plead- 
ings of D’Aguesseau, and by the difficulties and doubts 
of medical jurists of later times. 

The last section is occupied with a labored argument 
to show the necessity of associating medical examiners, 
with the judges and the bar, in the examination of cases 
of imputed insanity. 
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SUMMARY. 


Remarkable appearances found in the body of a suicide aged 74 years. 
(Related by Dr. Arnold, of Balingen, in the Medicinisches Correspond- 
enz. Blatt of Wurtemberg.) 


This individual, the father of seven children, had always lived affec- 
tionately with his wife. At her death, he made over his little property 
to a son, on condition of being boarded and provided for. He was seized 
with typhus fever at the age of sixty-two, but recovered from it per- 
fectly. Three or four years later, he complained much of headache, 
and at these periods was subject to vertigo, but still this did not prevent 
him from laboring. As nothing was wanting to his comfort, so no evil 
propensity had been noticed in him. Notwithstanding, one Sunday, 
while all the family in a house, that he was in the habit of frequenting, 
were in church, he stole up to the garret and brought down on his 
shoulders a bag of oats. He was discovered with it in the entry, by his 
own daughter, who told him to return to it. He did so, and comi 
down to the family room, took a razor, and cut his throat, but the eer 
not being sufficiently deep to kill him, he ran into the barn, seized a 
rope, and hung himself at the height of twelve feet from the floor. 


On dissection, the bones of the cranium were found to be very thick ; 
the brain itself natural. On opening into the dura mater, about an ounce 
and a half of limped serum flowed out. The surface of the two hemis- 
pheres was covered with an exudation of plastic lymph, and the whole 
of the left hemisphere with a fibrous production adhering slightly to the 
dura mater, and from which it was readily detached. The correspond- 
ing region of the brain was much depressed, and the left hemisphere 
much smaller than the right. The left ventricle was diminished one half 
in size, while the right was ger agg | larger, and filled with serum. 
The cerebral substance was healthy. he foreign body, which had 
caused this remarkable depression, was seven inches long, two broad, 
an inch and a halfthick, and weighed seven ounces. It was composed 
of a fibrous, tough capsule, between the coats of which was observed 
a yellowish grumous matter, of a fatty appearance, and when examined 
by the microscope, appeared to be composed of purulent corpuscles, 
hke those of exuded lymph, with crystals of cholesterine, and irregu- 
lar spots similar to what is noticed in cancerous pus. 

The following remarks are, we presume, by the French editor: “ It 
is certainly very remarkable that this person lived so long with this 
lesion, which must have originated with the typhus, and which was the 
cause of the headache and vertigo. On the other hand, it is impossible 
not to see an intimate relation between it and the disposition to rob that 
developed itself so suddenly, the discovery of which led to the suicide. 
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Can we assert that this man was perfectly sane? (Jouissant de son en- 
tiere liberte.) We think not, and yet until the very moment of the 
commission of the crimes, he was so esteemed by all.”"— Gazette Medi- 
cale de Paris, September 10th, 1853. 


Amende Honorable.—From an elaborate Review in the Dublin 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, No. 32, November, 1853, on 
“Insanity and Hospitals for the Lnsane,” we extract the following: 


The papers generally, in the respective numbers of the American 
Journal of Insanity received by us since our last Review, are of a prac- 
tical and useful character as usual, and must prove highly interesting to 
those especially who are engaged in psychological practice. But before 
we proceed further in particularizing their contents, we must strongly 
protest against a paragraph headed “The Insane Poor of Ireland." 
which, to our great surprise, we read in the number for July, 1849, the 
first of the series now before us. We have always hitherto admired 
the extreme fairness, and accuracy, and friendly spirit of the conductors 
of this Jovrnal, in its contents and statements, editorial and otherwise. 
The brief article before us, however, is very contrary to this estimate 
of ours, and although it does not appear to be originally chargeable to 
our transatlantic cotemporary, yet we cannot excuse it on this account 
for giving so evidently prejudiced and disparaging a view of the institn- 
tions for the insane in Ireland either countenance or currency. We 
say this in no unfriendly spirit, and we hope it will be received accord- 
ingly. The first palpable misstatement is, ‘that there is vo medical man 
at the head of any one of these asylums, nor any resident ‘nedical offi- 
cer.” Now in all earnestness we ask the editor, bow he could believe 
and circulate such a false statement. The Lrish asylums had from the 
first the most eminent medical meo in their respective localities official- 
ly attached to them; they did not certainly reside in the asylums, but it 
is sufficient for our purpose that they were vot so altogether mismanag- 
ed as to have “no medical men’ at all, as the paragraph in question 
would lead an ordinary reader to suppose. And again, so far back as 
in 1843, one at least had a “resident medical officer.” Secondly, it is 
contemptuously stated, that if they had not a resident medical officer, 
they had “a superabundance of boards of governors, nobility and gen- 
try.”’ Thirdly, “that they are not curative institutions, but mere prisons 
for the insane.” Our simple reply to this is to examine the Parliamen- 
tary Reports, when it will be seen that the cures in the Irish asylums 
are considerably greater than in other countries. Fourthly, it is also 
stated, ‘that the records and reports of these establishments are said 
to be valueless,” may we ask, by whom? Now we assert, that the 
Trish Asylum reports are second to none for valuable information. One 
word more, and we shall dismiss this matter. The American Journal re- 
gularly receives our own periodical; in our number for November, 1850, 
was an extended review of the Irish in common with other insane hos- 
pitals, founded on the best and most authentic official Reports. We 
presume our cotemporary did not pass by unread, or at least unlooked 
at, that review, and if so, aught it not, in common fairness between 
country and country, institution aud institution, have given from ita 
corrective to the totally unfounded (we might say calumnious) statement 
we have now called attention to. It is not, however, yet too late to 
make the amende honorable. 
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The number for July, 1849, was the last edited by our lamented and 
honored friend, Dr. Brigham. The offensive article noticed above 
consists of about six lines, (Vol. 6, p. 95) and the authority for the 
statements is given by the * Medical Times.” 

We thank the Reviewer for the testimony he bears to the fairness 
and friendly spirit of this Journal. But he has omitted to notice our 
number for July, 1853, which he had actually before him in preparing 
his article, and in which the same charge is substantially repeated, 
(Page 90) and on the same authority, Zhe Medical Times and Gazette, “i 
of September 4, 1852. This asserts, that six District Lunatic Asylums 
in Ireland, have no resident Medical Officers of any kind, and these six 
asylums contain upwards of fourteen hundred patients. 

So far, as an apology is necessary, we are ready to tender it with 
good will. But really, the mere accurate copying of such peremptory 
statements as we have referred to, should transfer the charge of calum- 
nious statements to the countrymen of the reviewer. Epiror, : i 


Suppression of Apartments for the filthy in Lunatic Asylums.— x The 
We give this as probably the most appropriate translation of *Suppres- Ay ae pi 
sen des Quartiers de Gatent dans les aisles D' Alienes.” This subject 
was brought to the notice of the Academy of Medicine at Paris, on the it 
23d of August, 1853, by Dr. Archambault, Chief Physician to the ; 
Asylum at Charenton. It appears that he first spoke of his plan at the 
. meeting of the 24th June, 1252, and suggested then, what he should % j Pa 
attempt. 

a It was, in brief, to employ increased watchfulness on the part of the 

& attendants, and to require them to accompany the insane so as to pre- i 


vent, if possible, all filthiness. Ele commenced on the Ist of May last, 
and his success has surpassed his hopes. The room furnitore, the beds 
and the clothing are all kept perfectly clean. The patients formerly . 
classified as above, are at present not distinguished in their dress from ie 
the other insane, their dormitories are the same and the whole secret ' 
seems to be, that they are regularly accompanied to their water closets by 
attendants, at the proper hours. 

As usual, where a great good is accomplished, several physicians 
urge the priority of idea with them, before the Academy, as M. Renau- 4 
din, M. Girard, and M. Morell. 


The commission charged with the consideration of this disputation, ie 
report as follows: a 

That the ameliorated removal of this annoyance in Lunatic Asylums 3 a 
has long occupied the attention of enlightened physicians, in charge of peel 
of them; that previous to the adoption of Dr. Archambault’s plan, sev- eae 
eral analogous means have been suggested, or employed, but they only «a 
proved to be palliatives, while Dr. Archambault, has obtained a positive 3, Vee 
and successful result, being a complete removal of the evil.— Gazette fe 
Medicale de Paris, August 27th, 1253. 
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Daring our connection with a Lunatic Asylum for the last ten years, 
we have had an opportunity of witnessing the successful operation of 
this plan of treatment, In addition to this daily attention, it has also 
been the duty of the watch to arouse at least once during the night, those 
addicted to the habit of soiling their bedding. Neither has it been 
necessary to set apart for their use, any pecularly constructed dress, or 
to place them in dormitories differing from those occupied by other 
patients. In this strife for the honor of priority of suggestion we are 
surprised only to find so few claimants, supposing the whole ar- 
rangement one which would naturally suggest itself to the mind of al- 
most every superintendent. Eprror. 


King’s County Lunatic Asylum.—Dr. T. M. Ingraham, consulting 
physician to King’s County Hospital, N. Y., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the new Lunatic Asylum erecting at Flatbush. This in- 
stitution will receive the insane poor of a district which includes the 
populous cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburg, and will soon equal, in 
the number of its patients, many of our larger asylums. The building, 
which is almost identical, in form and elevation, with the New Jersey 
Asylum, is constructed of brick with brown stone dressings. It is to be 
warmed by steam apparatus, and abundantly supplied with excellent 
water. While the liberal spirit indicated in the design and execution of 
this fine building, reflects great honor on the Board of County Supervi- 
sors, it is to be regretted that in a region possessing many situations vy- 
ing in beauty with its famed * Greenwood,” and commanding one of the 
most veautiful views in our country—the bay of New York and its sur- 
rounding scenery—a site should have been selected for its Lunatic 
Asylum upon a broad plain, presenting a tame, unattractive landscape. 


Previous to the commencement of the building, an attempt was made, 
and proved temporarily successful, to secure a more desirable location, 
but the unwise zeal of a few advocates of this measure, led to the pur- 
chase of a site for the extravagant price of forty thousand dollars, and 
provoked a resistance which was appeased only by a compromise that 
consigned the Asylum to perpetual neighborhood with the County Alms 
House. 

There can be but little doubt that such association must influence un- 
favorably the public appreciation of the institution. That, under any 
circumstances, this new structure will accomplish much good there can 
be no doubt, but as the measure of its benefits will be greatly affected 
by its character and management, it is to be hoped that the same gene- 
rous views which have prepaaed a respectable structure, will secure a 
commendable organization and administration. 
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Dr. Ingraham, who is a man of superior professional ability, has had 
much practical acquaintance with the insane. His counsels will un- 
doubtedly be judicious, and his deserved popularity as a practitioner 
must prove useful to a new establishment. The present managers are 
actuated by praiseworthy motives, and there seems good reason to be- 
lieve that the Lunatic Asylum will add another to the list of model chari- 
table institutions which are, justly, the boast of our country. 


Death of Rabello.—(The case of this individual is given in full in the 
3d volume of the American Journal of Insanity. Pages 41-67. Dr. 
Brigham was a witness on the trial.) 


Almost every person who visited the Connecticut state prison during the past 
17 years, knows something of Ravetto, the maniac: He was confined for mur- 
dering a boy, and was so furious most of the time, that the Drrectors of the Re- 
treat for the insane decided that he could not be better  ptomes for than he 
was in the prison, though the legislature of the State had passed a resolation 
authorizing bis removal to the Retreat, if the officers shoul deem such a step 
more conducive to his health or comfort. He was kept in a cell on the east side 
of the prison yard, and visitors could see him through the gates, and bear him 
grate his teeth and rave in madness, in his native tongue. When he was more 
calm, he was permitted to walk in the prison yard ; on these occasions his car- 
riage was proud, his step haughty, and his person beautifully erect; but most of 
the time he was a raving maniac. He was well educated, but there is a mys- 
tery connected with his history. 


Acostinno Rape cto was a Portuguese, born in the island of Madeira, about 
the year 1803. For several years he was a clerk at that place in the house of 
an English wine merchant. Subsequently he went to Brazil, and for five years 
took p mae of an English library. He then returned to Madeira, and was put 
on board of a vessel and sent to the United States. He landed at Philadelphia, 
an insane man. He strolled through the country, usoally lingering about and 
sleeping in graveyards, and living upon charity. He appeared willing to work 
for a living, and in March, 1835, he was taken into mA family of Mr. Beers 
Bearpsvey, of New Preston, in Litchfield county. 


On the 27th of April, Ferris Bearpstey, an only son, aged 12 years, went, 
into the yard early in the murning to get some fire-wood. He carried an axe. 
Rapetto followed him, took the axe away, and at once cut his head open, kil- 
ling him immediately. He cut off one of the boy’s legs, and otherwise muti- 

his person. ABELLO then went into the house, took up a small bundle 
of clothes and started off. He was shortly afterwards arrested, as he was wash- 
ing the blood of the murdered boy from his hands and clothes at a brook by the 
road-side. He acknowledged the murder, and said that he killed the boy for 
treading on his toes the previous evening, and that he had aright to kill bim for 
that insult. 
_ He was tried for murder before Judges Waite and Witt1ams, at Litchfield, 
im August, 1835. The evidence taken mostly related to his insanity—the mur- 
der being admitted. It appeared, by the evidence of a number of witnesses, 
that he was in the habit of ingering about grave-yards, often sleeping in them, 
even in drenching rains; that he often acted as if ina terrible passion, —— 
that every body was against him, “that his friends were enemies;” that he h 
fallen out with his parents, and brothers and sisters, in Maderia; that he would 
rather die than to return there; that he seemed to be haunted with the idea that 
he was constantly insulted and injured, and that children were sent to insult 
him. He had a peculiar notion about his toes, and if any one hit them, or 
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touched his foot, he would fly into a great passion. As a test, after his arrest, 
a physician parposely tred npon his toe, as if by accident, when he went into 
a furious passion, his pulse increasing thirty beats in a minute. He declared, 
“you did not bart my foot, bat you did my feelings.” 

The Jury brought in a verdict of not guilty of arder, on account of his in- 
sanity, and the Court ordered him to be confined, to prevent his injuring others, 
as itappeared that he had previously attempted to kill a man with anaxe, who 
accidentally rolled a stone against his foot. He was placed in the State Prison, 
where he has remained for several years, a wild manic. For several years he 
has failed in strength, and became emaciated. Some months since his limbs be- 
gan to swell, and dropsy set in. He died in the prison hospital, on the morning 
of the 30th of Oct., 1853, aged about 50 years. As he approached final disso)ution, 

appeared more rational, and conversed like asane man. He declared that he 
wanted to die—that he had nothing to live for, and hoped to find rest to his 
troubled spirit beyoud the grave. He said that no one could estimate the trou- 
bles and the sufferings that he had passed through, and alluded particularly to 
severe, sharp pains that bad frequently darted from his bowels upward, reach- 
ing his back and head. He seemed to be worn out, and died in comparitive 
ease. 

North Carolina Insane Asylum.— From the “Stethescope,” of Oct 
we leara that Dr. E. C. Fisher, of Richmond, Va., formerly connect- 
ed with the Western Asylum at Staunton, Va., has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of the North Carolina Asylum, a State Institution about to 


be erected near Raleigh. 


New State Lunatic Asylum at Taunton, Mass.— Dr. G. C. S. Choate, 
of Salem, formerly attached to the Hospital at Deer Island, in Boston 
Harbor, has been appointed to the superintendency of the New State 
Asylum at Taunton. 


The Honorary Degree of Doctor in Civil Law has been conferred 
upon Dr. Forbes Winslow, Editor of the Psychological Journal by the 
University of Oxford. 

Homicide by a Lunatic.—Dr. William L. Waring, a highly respee- 
table and popular young physician of Essex Co. Va., was recently shot 
in his carriage by a lunatic. 

Obituary.— Death of Dr. Francis Bullock.—Dr. Bullock was born in 
Centreville, Allegany Co., N. Y., June 22d, 1828. He commenced the 
study of Medicine in 1845, and received the degree of M. D. at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York City, Oct., 1849. 
In January of the following year he was appointed Resident Physician 
to the Kings County Asylum for the Insane at Flatbush, L. I., a sta- 
tion which he was in every way competent to fill. Possessed of an 
amiable disposition, and an even temper combined wi physical and 
mental energy, he would, had he lived, secured an honorable place in 
the profession he had chosen. Dr. Bullock continued in the successful 
discharge of his duties until the middle of July last, when he was seized 
with a severe form of remittent fever, which terminated fatally on the 
30th. 
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